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Tuts pi represents Rhyllon, 
“the and most favourite of Mrs. Hemans’s 
residences in Wales.” It is situated a short 


distance from the epi city of St. Asaph, 
im the county of Flint, at the confluence of 
the rivers Ciywd El 


and Elwy. 
Of that hi ifted poetess, the late Mrs. 


work ; in which Mr. Chorley refers 
to Hemanys’s life at Rhyllon :— 
“ Mest of the of Woman were 
cently passed her lot he denth of her 
over —t 
mother. To this, which she ulways felt as 
an irreparable luvs, will be found not a 


Spend long summer mdmings to read, and 
aud compose, while her children 
OW. REVIT. 2G 


THE RESIDENCE OF MRS, HEMANS, AT RHYLLON, NORTH WALES. 


affectionate distinctness; it is the seene re- 
ferred to in the of Romance, and in a 
sonnet which is printed among her Poetical 


meetige fran tes Draeen senteging, 


ane a 
: gaealan 2—And dost thon 
When southers winds first wake the vernal singing, 


I 


Heat 
a 
if! 
H 
ft 
sll 


on the marriage of 


family, and the removal of. another into 
Ireland, threw her exclusively upon her own 
resources, and compelled her to make ac- 


maintance with an ‘eating, drinking, 
ing, bargaining’ be which, 
| 


i 

















dinposition ond habits, she was ill fitted to 
copes” }, 


(It. was at;Rh , that the literary friend- 
ships of Mrs. began to grow more 
numetous; and Mr. Chorley quotes many 
a addressed by Mrs. = from this 

t_spot.to correspondents of her own sex ; 
an 10. Mies Baillie, Miss Jewsbury, Miss 
pe &e. In one to the latter ¥, Mrs. 

Hemans speaks of her boys as the constant 
pocorn of her walks about “ our 

ng our two tivers, the Elw 
and the Clwyd.” oe . 


How congenial was the scenery of North And 


— to the tone of Mrs, Hemans’s mind, 
= be gathered from Mr. Chorley’s notice 
r quitting that country :— 
“ It ‘was about this time that The Furewell 
to Weles was written :— 


For the soul thatyshines forth from thy children’s 
* kind eyes.’ 


“ Mrs, Hemans always spoke of this ‘land 
of her childhood, her home, and her dead,’ 
with interest and affection. When she sailed 


from its. shore, she covered’ her face in her’ 


cloak, desiring her to tell her'when the 
age gengeghe ae ted it then 
lookup. She would often, too, refer to the 
pain we, liad suffered,—in addition to the 
sorrow of parting from her kindred and 
friends, “tor the first time since her birth, to 
make actua] acquaintance with the daily 
pug of ba bicgptin taking leave of the simple 


of the neighbourhood, 

as realy ig was rah gt that old- 
iness_ which yet lingers in 

ry cons ofthe cock nooks and remote places of Eng- 
of By-ty tushed ach aia > 

tenel th ts of t e through whic 
the a had peseed’y and when, three 
reas cera, she paid a visit to St. Asaph, 


wept over her, and entreated her 
fo it return, at make her home among them 
again.” 


WANDERINGS IN SPRING. 


silently it steals the heart,— 
AM dren like bu hush. Uf Nature’ ’s vernal hours ! 
‘Arid Hej ; seep i the aoe 
Awaked by vi hehe to life and beauty s' 
!.the bi monarch of the billowy sky 
“places clouds ier which he winds his 





Which liere await the gentle wiud’s caress, 
How would the soul.in meditative hours 
Finme its  eoplting wings beside the MT and 





THE MOUNTAIN WATERFALL. 


the flight ‘of the arrow escaped from its quiver 
Lizechahien the the mountain the stormy-voieed river; 
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Its { uuward their foam and their s 

Abd it bounds th through the vale too impetasus to 
stay. 

When the rainbow proclaims that the tempest is 
past 

Upon the swift torrent its is cast, 

And the moon, as she yives to the monntain a glow, 

Beholds her bright form in the waters below. 

Like the = aay is caught from the soft vernal 


Its silvery foain is diffused o'er the flow’rs, 
And the echoes which ring through the woods as it 


Are lost on the breezes that wafted their sounds. 


Still pour thy wild music, thou quick-leaping river 3 
pap taggin geo aeons shaft from i 


And BE sy p music the sunny air 
We shall a a spirit exists the hile, 
C.G. 





CHARADES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
My first’s a portion of a book, 
One of the insect tribe bole jo Se! ; 


Wi plead my whole 
adil show it must be veckon’a. 


do with a kni 
Mw pest ad oft plagues’ a man’ rs Ete 


My rhe a 6 Wena on of 
To its use there's tro sailor a 






My first’s a , m 
my wholé' a jeep a : 
A cat does may fiat eeu Octal Se lage 
My whole is the drift of an argument rec- 
ned.—Purport. 
My first is to ramble, my next to retreat } 
My whole oft enrages in mre 8 e heat, 


My first’s a month oft sung by bards, 
e fairest of the year; 
My next, yet unexplor’d by man, 
e limit of our sphere : 
My whole erected and mayen, 
Glads many a simple heart 
Around it trip the sportive tala, 
‘To notes devoid of art.— May-pole. 
My first is said to be a squeeze, 
'y next may be defined a nod ; 
My whole’s a compound metal sure, 
mbling that fur which we plod. 
Pinch-beck.  * 
My first is a prayer, or a service divine, 
y oo next is, a portion of land under. 
st : 


My total, alas! you may truly define,” ’ 
T horid diffusion of Monat blood.” ; 


My ae | in most shops, in every vinden ay 
second 

My whole i is used for the bed, and in winter 
a comfort is reckon’d—Counter-pane,, 

My first if you do, you wont hit it ; 

My next if eit do, you wont take it, 


My whole if you do, you wont guess it, 
Mis-take, 
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When is one’s head like a monarch ?—When 
it is aching.—(A king.) 

When is a riddle like an abandoned scheme ? 
—When given up. 

When is a solved riddle like a visiter?— 
“When it is guest. 

Why is a short negro like a white man ?— 
rae sn dra oS tomes = 





Che PNobelist, 


THE MONKEY. 
(From the French.) 

Count Otpacuer had been, under the 
reign of Philip the Fifth, viceroy of Mexico ; 
and, after a residence of more than twenty 
years in the New World, he wished to re- 
turn to Spain. The count revisited his 
country with considerable wealth, took a 
superb mansion in the province of Valenciu, 
and consecrated the first leisure of his life 
to the educution of his only deughter, 
Eleanora. She was about fifteen; her eyes 
of sweet and noble expression, her counte- 
nance slightly shadowed by melancholy, and 
her figure, elegant as a nymph’s, attracted 
to her all the cxvaiiers of the province; they 
cried, on beholding her, “ Ah! she is beeu- 
tiful!’? But when their eyes, wandering 
over their idol, perceived the diumond 
spesling, in her black hair, when they re- 
marked the rarest pearls twisted round her 
neck, and the richest jewels setting off the 
most brilliant tissues, they also cried, “Ah! 
she is rich !’? en, the name of Eleanora, 
énly daughter of the viceroy of Mexico, 

from mouth to mouth, and her little 
court was incessantly increased, by the most 
ambitious and gallant nobles of the kingdom 
of Spain. Meanwhile, the count, whom the 
premature death of a beloved wife had left a 
prey to the most melancholy recollections, 
saw with apprehension the interested 
homage of which his daughter was the ob- 
ject, and his paternal heart could not for- 
te trembling at.the sight of these young 
pretenders, who had learnt so early, in the 
corruption of courts, to mask their vices, 
and conceal their defects, under the parade 
of the purest principles. 

One day, the Count Oldaguer, immersed 
in musings, called his steward, Miguel de la 
Sebrera, a man of ixtellect and integrity, 
who would give good counsel, and was de- 
voted to the interests of his master; these 
qualities, rare in Spain, caused him to be 
regarded rather as a friend, than as a do- 
mestic. 

“ Miguel,” said the count, “ I am more 
tormented than ever, about settling my 
duughter; three suitors,—three ee 
suitors, offer themselves for my Eleanore ; 
but, in spite of all the good which is ‘said of 


these ni cavaliera, I am, I confess, much 
2G2 
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in-doubt as to ntaking my choice frow them.” 
The first, is nephew of the Duke of Mé° 
dina,x—Don Alvar de Cacerés ; the second, 
is son td the Prime Ministerj—the Marquis: 
Santa Cruz; and the third, isa knight of 
Alcantara. Advise me; you know my dé- 
sires, and wishes only tend to secure’ the 
happiness of my well-beloved daughter, and 
I would have you seek some method by 
which I may be able to judge of these three’ 
cavaliers.’’ Miguel reflected for a moment; 
then said he :—“ I see'a method of ascéer+ 
taining the most secret actions of Don Alvar; 
of the Marquis Santa Cruz, and of the 
Knight of Alcantara. It is absurd, singulaty 
ridiculous perhaps, but I believe it excel-: 
lent. Demand that your monkey shall: pass. 
ten days at the house of each nt.” 
Count Oldaguer could not forbevr laugh-. 
ing at this new method of studying men ; 
he ordered Miguel to prepare’ everything 
essential to the success of his undertaking; 
and went himeelf to apprise his dear Elea- 
nora of it, whom he met this time with a less 
anxious brow. : / 
Meanwhile, Miguel, the steward, lost no 
time in putting Gaspardo, (this was the mon- 
key’s name,) in proper trim to present him- 
self ut the house of the Duke of Medina’s 
nephew, for with this young nobleman the 
trials were to commence. Miguel dressed 
the monkey from head to foot, and thus 
prepared, and Don Alvar de Cacerés bo 
prised of the visit of his new. gaést, thé 
animal was conveyed in a carriage to the 
ancient demesne of the Duke of Medina.“ 
Despite his confidence in the finesse and 
original talent of his steward, Count Olda- 
guer could not but regard the visit of hia 
monkey as a very doubtful adventure.” '**T 
well know,”’ said he to Miguel, “that Gas= 
pardo is all intelligence, bat who can ‘be 
sure that Don Alvar will be ‘complai 
enough to trouble himself at all hourd of 
day with such a guest ?”” 1G adie ce 
“You know little, my Jord,” ‘teplied 
Miguel, *‘ of the ambitious lovers)’ ‘Hud 
you sent to the Duke of Medina’s hotise; 
the worst mule in your stables, requesting a 
place for it in his state apartments, his 
nephew would have bestirred hinvs¢lf (ill he 
obtained it. Ardent desires, be. they of 
what nature they may; smooth. all difficuls 
ties ; and, to knock a nail into the'wheel of 
Fortune, the greatest potentate on earth 
would not scruple, may be, tu. reach: it -by 
availing himself uf a cobbler’s shoulders,” 
Don Miguel was not deceived in his anti+ 
cipations ; the monkey did not, for a single 
instant, quit the nephew of the Duke de 
Medina. Upon the expiration of the ten 
days, the steward, accompanied by several 
lackeys, went to fetch away Gaspardo, und 
had a world of trouble to make him quit the 
young lord. The party, however, arrived 
atthe count’s hotel at the very. time when 
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a number of his convivial friends were leav- 
ing bis apleadid, bimquetting tables.for the: 
drewing-tuome.; |,and. jour .moakey;. set/:at 
liberty,,no seoner,, beheld .the empty: wine- 
jens, the. acattered, battles, and the flasks and 
Aurned, upside. down,.,. than. he. seated 
hunmself at,tuble, surrounded himself with, all 
the -yemnants of the feast; he could gather 
together, and budged not from his place till 
early morning, when, fatigue, excess, and 
the, fumes, of wine, obliged him to go and 
throw himself upon the canapé of the draw- 
impsraond, Co 
““Eleanora’s father, informed by Miguel, 
hidd ‘witnessed in person a part of Gaspardo’s 
ortiés. ** ¥ou see,’ said the steward to 
his*master, “ that ay? daughter must not 
betothie the prey of a dissipated fellow like 
Don’ Aivar:; ‘the man who: passes his nights 
af table, and ‘among the wine-cups, is not 
worth to find’ ove at his pillow ; therefore, 
thiik® tio‘more of Don Alvar. To-morrow 
pats bene hin § the. Marquis Santa Cruz, 
and ‘we ‘whall sée'if we are luckier,”’ 
ofPhe mtonkey was conducted next day, with 
wal ceremony, tothe house of the prime 
r’#’son, and teceived by’ the marquis 
with the liveliest isatisfaction; he did not for 
ao thinute! quit his’ new master. The ten 
days “expired, he ‘retarned' to the count’s 
hotel) when his'first care was to hurry into 
those’ rooms ‘where ‘tables were already set 
outefor?play. ‘Gaspardo, at the sight of 
cards)? which lay ‘near the candlesticks, 
squatted ‘down ‘on°an ‘arm-chair, and began 
with) extrdordinary activity to shuffle, cut, 
and-deal, His eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets; ,and incessantly he imitated 
the movements of « man who has recourse 
to his pocket to repair, the losses.of the card- 
table. 

«* My lord,’’ said the steward to Count 
Oldaguer,:** the young Sants Craz will not 
suit’ us! he isa gamester. . To-morrow will 
show:usithe Knight of Alcantara.’’ 

dGasprrdo was despatched next day to the 
abode'0f “Don Manuel des Ortilz. He 
there spent-ten! days; and, upon coming 
home, his first:act was to cust himself at the 
feet of cull. the women -he met with, to take 
their Ahands, and: by grimaces, tears, and 
crieay to describe to them a passion which, 
probably, his model! feltas little as himself. 
.#8(As' luck will, have:it;’?:said Miguel to 
Conat. Oldagner}/“ this: man suits us even 
leas.than the two, others ; but you see, ny 
lord).that: your idanghter has escaped the 
snerea of @ \spendtheift, = ene ~ a 
libertine. Now you are without i u- 
das ae recente cae 
i f the, sensitive Rlea- 
nora, hold in first estimation noble princi- 
plee and sentinents, and, therefore, would do 
well to seek | umanget arta, or letters, a san- 


‘of dnughtee and . 
iT hechoe wings of gekt upon cunaatiet 


I 


iiwv 
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{Ht 
merit, which only requires a little such as- 
sistance:to soar in the strength of géftas. 
Hold: I: haveseen! the’ yoting vartist Wid! 
painted with such fidelity the charme’of your 
child, sigh, and often ‘even’ turn pale, whet 
quitting the plices frequented by Bléuota! 
This young man.is'the son‘of a brave sailore 
who distinguished: himself ns exptain ‘ofa 
vessel in the war:with: the Portuguese’: hé 
has great talent, a: fine’ character,’ and ‘i¥ 
only poor and generous: give ‘him’ thé 
means of being rich: and ‘magnificent; \and 
give him also your daughter, to whom he is 
not indifferent. Buty in spite of the guod 
name he enjoys, we will: send Gaspardo ‘to 
him; Ae is our real touch-stone."’ 

» The count. found himself : too’ ‘much ins 
debted to the counsel. of: Miguel, not‘in this’ 
instance to follow it. The monkey: wus des’ 
patched, and returnedat the end of ten 
days; but, what a metamorphosis! Gas- 
pardo was cured of all his bad. habits, and, 
now only incéssantly imitatéd a man who 
Paints’and ‘meditites. “Count Oldaguer, ag, 
surprised ‘as ‘delighted, “by his povel, dis- 
covery; united hig ge ors to 'the young 
artist’; Miguel, ‘thé’ steward, was,” 
somely rewarded, ‘and Gaspurdo grew old,in. 
a house, the’ happiness‘of which he had se- 
cured, without knowing it, 9 7% Oe 

Good establivhments wotild bé' more ‘fo 


mon, if monkeys" of ‘this’ speciés were Jess, 
rare.@0) hou Gorylot ton? to qypiope? e 


® Rather chaps, a 
difficult to Baier ‘ag 
sholds,” ‘or 


. sar yur ydota 94 
pet the., Frenglt phrase : was- 
ary matches ” — “ } A 
r ic’ felicity." — , bons. 


bet + 





Manners anu Custos. ...... 
SD aat | I avaistd 
_ ASTRACAN., aceeeenl Pe 
Tue. costume. of the: Armenian women | of’ 
Astracan, (says. a modern ‘traveller,) is the: 
richest ‘in Russia, and perhaps in the world? 
It-is surprising that they’ ean ‘sustain’ ‘the: 
weight “of their: dress;:: The! first} or iuneré 
robe, is of silk and gold.;: the second of black 
velvet, heavily laden with gold:and 'pearls'y: 
the third, or onter vest,-is-almost of massive 
gold, We pony. embroidery, aoe large 
ld knobs, buttons, a tasy els, 
tinge, &c. Arne tirban, hich Wht. 
hangs over the left shoulder, and conceals the 
face, except the nose and ¢ The on 


hair’ disclosed i generally. ie, rete 


1 ing bi in, 
error erat a Say: 





Tun ladies of Tarija, in Peru, (says a modem 
aa celebrated for their hotsemans 
ip, ' uently disti i teen - 
at: pabtie jo which are in Peru very 
vourite amusements among all classes; and, 














on. these..occasions,. the jockeys, male and 
male, tide bare-backed.,. The usual seat df 
ladies is the same as that of the English, 
but their saddles. have no crutch or support of 
auy.kind;, being precisely of the make of a 
man’s common saddle in England, only much 
smaller; and over it is thrown a pellon, (a 
worsted saddie-cloth of fancy colours.) on 
which. they sit, with ease and confidence. 
Sometimes females may be seen sitting en 
croupe behind the ‘horseman ;\ and once or 
twice I, observed them get; into that seat by 
means which proved, at least, the gentleness 
of the animal. A knot was tied in the horse’s 
tail, into which the lady introduced her foot, 
as. into a stirrup, ' then giving one hand to the 
horseman, she was assisted into her place on 
the animal’s back. W.G.C. 





THE DRUSES. 
Tris difficult, (says. Mr. Madox,) to trace the 
otigin of these, people, who.are divided into 
two, very opposite and distinct sects. -The 
first, from their reserved and distant manners, 
and their not mixing with the other party, 
are said to be extremely, pious and. learned, 
and very abstemious... They, never drink 
spitits or wine, do not smoke, and their dress 
is_comparatively simple... These. are: styled 
Akals, or wise men, and, ase. initiated into 
the twysteries of their religion under vows. of 
sectlty. ey may be regarded as eccle- 
siasties.: “(The second,’ Or inferior class of 
Drees, called’ Djahels,, or ignorant, are. not 
admitted, or at least but slightly so, within 
the mystic pale.. They eat; drink, laugh, and 
smoke, aug, Reg. a affectation of superior 
sanctity. is Said that on emergencies, the 
Druses will afford the traveller every protection 
and assistance. The women are, in general, 
well madey and ot:a lovely ‘brimette complex- 
iga; they -wear:the ¢antour, and seem much 
mpte, sociable tham.the:men. The Druses 
ate numerous, but they do not. form so large 
abody es the Chiistians: In some villages; 
bath parties Jive amicably together, yet! they 
W. G. C. 





newer intesmarty. : 
mute!" Gasing? our DEVILS. 
Tie monks of Kozhaia, (says Mr. Fuller,) 


sti | pietend td he Miraculous power of exor- 
ciging ‘and casting out devils; and as the 
Sify lief gives full credit to their preten- 
sions, maniacs ar¢ coutiqually brought. to 
them hed the, ptrpose' of ‘being cured, Two 
had ‘beth dismissed only just before my 
arrival. The scene of their operations is a 
large grotto, excavateil in a cliff which over- 
hanysthe convent. fn this datk and i 
cavern the — is heavily chained, aud 


constantly near him, muttering certain 
fotme of , aml heis froar time tu time 
drenched with cold water, poured over him 
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Ve itt [nivevnoo eid to 1sdimpa 6 
fevih “buckits) “This rude! diseipliite “i¢, 86! 
doubt, oiten suevessfal ; atid should -atiy C0 
spirit be fond ‘Hardy ehough to resist the! 
repeated assaults of an elemerit' 80 oppdsite’t6 | 
his native one; the ionks find a read Pexcuke 
for their failure’ by attributing “it pan 





tient’s want of faith. @.0,"" 
sarltsuol 
THE WELSH) 200 


Says a recent writer, are generally hig I 
superstitious ; and, amidst seenery wild and; 
imposing, are rigidly tenacious of the tradi. 
tionary lore inherited from. their, ancestors s, 
so that their very being is incorporated with, 
divers strange fantasies, which have. been; 
handed down from father to, son,.and, being; 
preserved with religious veneration, 3 
their imaginations according to the FICO, 
temperament, or locality of the individual, 
Like all secluded mountaineers, they impyte: 
to natural effects more than natural causes; 
and the sunshine and the storm, the whith. 
wind and the flood, are often attributed to the 
kind or baneful influence of a good, or; evil, 
spirit, or some mischievous. elf,. or, — 
natured fairy ; thus, im the. pastoral countige, 
of giant aes Merioneth, which are; the: 
most secluc istricts jn the \pringipalityy 
there is scarcely a.glen ora.wood, pe i ol 
or a dingle, a rock or a ravine, thatohasonos: 
its, due quality of fairies.and spirits 4>)and 
every nook of this rude upland (didtrict-tan» 
boast. of no scanty. number of, supernatural: 
inhabitants. - Wi G. Cis: 


: x] 
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THE WATER-PARTY, OPO" "0! 
xicte? 
(Concluded from page 412.) ol vl 


I suau. not pursue the, adventures -of: ait) 
voyagers more closely; till they-reathed: thee 
spot of debarkation 5), and this;laecording td: 
general acknowledgment, was: :chusen -with 

excellent taste. . A little; cove;:everhungbdgs 
noble chestouts, received. the beats ;xand fron i 
thence the ground, gently rese,one: tleselyi 
turfed. meadow, to>:a obackgrowad!:of> the! 
richest . vegetations: ': The! rhusic,-strudk isp 
once more, and, was listened>te:with greater? 
gratification than ever. The eompary. q 
paying thé most zealous! attention! teAMr. 

Savory’s minutest: desire, * Mro:Bebbih, i wha) 
had been particular throughout im ‘his alteme! 
tions to the -hampers, begyed ‘too know wligo! 


and marched inland; while the rest’ of thy ' 
joyous crew themselves and played like 
ares over the mead; old Brownhead ex- 


ra 





cere tenant ee eA 
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disposition and habits, she was ill fitted to 
co ”? 

It was at Rhyllon that the literary friend- 
ships of Mrs.. Hemans ‘began to grow more 
numerous; and Mr. Chorley quotes many 
letters addressed. by Mrs. Hemans from this 
sweet spot to correspondents of her own sex ; 
as to Miss Baillie, Miss Jewsbury, Miss 
Mitford, &e. In one to the latter ie, Mrs. 
Hemans speaks of her boys as the constant 
companions of her walks about “ our village, 
and along our two pretty rivers, the Elwy 
and the Clwyd.” 

How congenial was the scenery of North 
Wales to the tone of Mrs, Hemans’s mind, 
may be gathered from Mr. Chorley’s notice 
of her quitting that country :— 

“ It was about this time that The Furewell 
to Wales was written :— 

*1 bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat, 

Where’er a low hamlet smiles up to thy skies, 
For.thy cottage-hearths burning the strangers to 


For the soul thatjshines forth from thy children’s 
kind eyes.’ 


‘“ Mrs. Hemans always spoke of this ‘land 
of her childhood, her home, and her dead,’ 
with interest and affection. When she sailed 
from its shore, she covered her face in her 
cloak, desiring her boys to tell her when the 
hills were out of sight, that she might then 
look up. She would often, too, refer to the 
pain she had suffered—in addition to the 
sorrow of parting from her kindred and 
friends, for the first time since her birth, to 
make actua} acquaintance with the daily 
cares of life—upon taking leave of the simple 
and homely peasantry of the neighbourhood, 
by whom she was beloved with; that old- 
fashioned heartiness which yet lingers in 
some of the nooks and remote places of Eng- 
land, Many .of them rushed forward to 
touch the posts of the gate through which 
the poetess had passed; and when, three 
years afterwards, she paid a visit to St. Asaph, 
came, and wept over her, and entreated her 
to return, and make her home among them 
again,?’ 

WANDERINGS IN SPRING. 
How silently it steals upon the heart,— 

This dream-like hush of Nature’s vernal hours ! 

And Fancy's sistef-phantoms, like the flow’rs 
Awaked by Spring, tolife and beauty start. 


Lo! the bright monarch of the billowy sky 
Blazons the clouds through which he winds his 


way, 
While the oa woods to echo's voice reply, 
* And seem array'd io gold beneath his ray. 
If. we could make this scene of loveliness 
The haunt of Poesy’s impassioned words, 
More welcome than the music of the birds, 
Which tiere await the gentle wiud’s caress, 
How would the soul. in meditative hours 
Plume its aspiring wiugs beside the brooks and 
bow’rs ! Cc. G. 


THE MOUNTAIN WATERFALL. 


Lie the flight of the arrow escaped from its quiver 
Desevnds from the mountain the stormy-voie 


river; 
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Its waters fling sunward their foam and their spray, 
And it — through the vale too imapetatas to 
stay. 


When the en proclaims that the tempest is 


pas 
Upon the swift torrent its image is cast, 
And the moon, as she gives to the monntain a glow, 
Beholds her bright form iu the waters below, 


Like the dew which is caught from the soft vernal 
show’rs, 
Its silvery foam is diffused o'er the flow’rs, 

And the echoes which ring through the woods as it 


bounds, 
Are lost on the breezes that wafted their sounds. 


Still pour thy wild music, thou quick-leaping river ! 
And speed on thy course like. the shaft ‘in its 
quiver, 
And as thy deep music the sunny air fills, 
We shall feel that a spirit exists in the hills. 
C.G. 


CHARADES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


My first’s a portion of a book, 
One of the insect tribe my second ; 
Whene’er upon my whole you look, 
A splendid show it must be reckon’d. 
P. t. 
My first you may do with a knife, 
My second oft plagues a man’s life ; 
My whole is a weapon of danger, 
To its use there’s no sailor a stranger. 
y first’s a prop, my second’s a , and 
my whole’s a Top -Footutool. me 
A cat does my first, men drink at my second ; 
My whole is the drift of an argument rec- 
oned.—Purport. 
My first is to ramble, my next to retreat ; 
My whole oft enrages in summer’s fierce heat. 


fly. 
My first’s a month oft sung by bards, 
he fairest of the year; 
My next, yet unexplor’d by man, 
The limit of our sphere: 
My whole erected and unwreath’d, 
Glads many a simple heart ; 
Around it trip the sportive train, 
‘V'o notes devoid of art.— May-pole. 
My first is said to be a squeeze, 
y next may be defined a nod ; 
My whole’s a compound metal sure, 
Resembling that fur which we plod. 
Pinch-beck. 
My first is a prayer, or a service divine, 
By my next is a portion of land under- 
stood ; 
My total, alas! you may truly define, 
A horrid diffusion of innocent blood.” 
Mass-acre. 
My first in most shops, in every window my 
second ; 
My whole is used for the bed, and in winter 
a comfort is reckon’d—Counter-pane. 
My first if you do, you wont hit it ; 
My next if gam do, you wont take if, 
My whole if you do, you wont our 


i? 





















When is one’s head like a monarch ?—When 
it is aching.—(A king.) 

When is a riddle like an abandoned scheme ? 
—When given up. 

When is a solved riddle like a visiter ?— 
When it is guest. 

Why is a short negro like a white man ?— 
He is not at all black, (a tall — 


J. H. F. 





The Nobdelist, 


THE MONKEY. 
(From the French.) 

Count O.tpacuser had been, under the 
reign of Philip the Fifth, viceroy of Mexico ; 
and, after a residence of more than twenty 
years in the New World, he wished to re- 
turn to Spain. The count revisited his 
country with considerable wealth, took a 
superb mansion in the province of Valencia, 
and consecrated the first leisure of his life 
to the education of his only deughter, 
Eleanora. She was about fifteen; her eyes 
of sweet and noble expression, her counte- 
nance slightly shadowed by melancholy, and 
her figure, elegant as a nymph’s, attracted 
to her all the cavaiiers of the province; they 
cried, on beholding her, “ Ah! she is beeu- 
tiful!’? But when their eyes, wandering 
over their idol, rceived the diamond 
sparkling in her black hair, when they re- 
marked the rarest pearls twisted round her 
neck, and the richest jewels setting off the 
most brilliant tissues, they also cried, Ah ! 
she is rich !’? Then, the name of Eleanora, 
only daughter of the viceroy of Mexico, 
passed from mouth to mouth, and her little 
court was incessantly increased, by the most 
ambitious and gallant nobles of the kingdom 
of Spain. Meanwhile, the count, whom the 
premature death of a beloved wife had left a 
prey to the most melancholy recollections, 
saw with apprehension the interested 
homage of which his daughter was the ob- 
ject, and his paternal heart could not for- 
bear trembling at the sight of these young 
pretenders, who had learnt so early, in the 
corruption of courts, to mask their vices, 
and conceal their defects, under the parade 
of the purest principles. 

One day, the Count Oldaguer, immersed 
in musings, called his steward, Miguel de la 
Sebrera, a man of ixtellect and integrity, 
who would give good counsel, and was de- 
voted to the interests of his master; these 
qualities, rare in Spain, caused him to be 
regarded rather as a friend, than as a do- 
mestic. 

« Miguel,’’ said the count, “ I am more 
tormented than ever, about settling my 
daughter; three suitors,—three magnificent 
suitors, offer themselves for my Eleanore ; 
but, in spite of all the good which is said of 
these noble cavaliers, ms <7 } confess, much 
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in doubt as to making my choice from them. 
The first, is nephew of the Duke of Més* 
dina,x—Don Alvar de Cacerés ; the second, 

is son to the Prime Minister;—the Marquis 

Santa Cruz; and the third, is a knight of 

Alcantara. Advise me; you know my de- 

sires, and wishes only tend to secure the 

happiness of my well-beloved duughter, and 

1 would have you seek some method by 

which I may be able to judge of these three 

cavaliers,’’ Miguel reflected for a moment ; 

then said he :—‘“I see a method of ascer-+ 

taining the most secret actions of Don Alvar; 

of the Marquis Santa Cruz, and of the 

Knight of Alcantara. It is absurd, singular, 

ridiculous perhaps, but I believe it excel- 

lent. Demand that your monkey shall. pass 

ten days ut the house of each pretendant.”” 

Count Oldaguer could not forbesr laugh- 
ing at this new method of studying men ; 
he ordered Miguel to prepare everything 
essential to the success of his undertaking, 
and went himeelf to apprise his dear Elea- 
nora of it, whom he met this time with a less 
anxious brow. . 

Meanwhile, Miguel, the steward, lost no 
time in putting Gaspardo, (this was the mon- 
key’s name,) in proper trim to present him- 
self at the house of the Duke of Medina’s 
nephew, for with this young nobleman the 
triuls were to commence. Miguel dressed 
the monkey from head to foot, and thus 
prepared, and Don Alvar de Cacerés a 
prised of the visit of his new guest, the 
animal was conveyed in a carriage to the 
ancient demesne of the Duke of Medina. 

Despite his confidence in the finesse and 
original talent of his steward, Count Olda- 
guer could not but regard the visit of hia 
monkey as a very doubtful adventure. “*T 
well know,” suid he to Miguel, “ that Gas 
pardo is all intelligence, but who can be 
sure that Don Alvar will be complaisiut 
enongh to trouble himself at all hours of (he 
day with such a guest ?”” . 

“ You know little, my lord,” replied 
Miguel, *‘ of the ambitious lovers.’ Had 
you sent to the Duke of Medina’s hotise; 
the worst mule in your stables, requesting a 
place for it in his state apartments, his 
nephew would have bestirred himself (ill-he 
obtained it. Ardent desires, be they of 
what nature they may, smooth all. difficul- 
ties ; and, to knock a nail into the wheel of 
Fortune, the greatest potentate on earth 
would not scruple, may be, tu reach. it -by 
availing himself of a cobbler’s shoulders,” 

Don Miguel was not deceived in his anti- 
cipations ; the monkey did not, for a single 
instant, quit the nephew of the Duke de 
Medina. Upon the expiration of the ten 
days, the steward, accompanied by several 
lackeys, went to fetch away Gaspardo, and 
had a world of trouble to make him quit the 
young lord. The party, however, arrived 





at the count’s hotel at the very. time when 
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a number of his convivial friends were leav- 
ing bis splendid, banquetting tables.for the 
drawing-raome.; and. our.monkey,. set) at 
liberty,,no sooner, beheld .the empty: wine- 
jags, the, scattered, botties, and the flasks and 
ups, turned, upside down, than he. seated 
hunself at tuble, surrounded himself with all 
the yemnants of the feast he could gather 
together, and budged not from his place till 
early morning, when, fatigue, excess, and 
the, fumes.of wine, obliged him to go and 
throw himself upon the canapé of the draw- 
ing-room, 
leanora’s father, informed by Miguel, 
had witnessed in person a part of Gaspardo’s 
orgiés. * You see,’? said the steward to 
His *master, “that your daughter must not 
betoine the prey of a dissipated fellow like 
Don Alvar; the man who passes his nights 
at’ ‘table, and among the wine-cups, is not 
worthy to find love at his pillow ; therefore, 
think ‘no more of Don Alvar. To-morrow 
brings‘the turn of the. Marquis Santa Cruz, 
and ‘we shall see if we are luckier.’”’ 

The monkey was conducted next day, with 
equal’ ceremony, to the house of the prime 
minister’s son, and received by the marquis 
withthe liveliest satisfaction; he did not for 
a? minute quit his new master. The ten 
daysexpired, he retarned' to the count’s 
hotel, when his first care was to hurry into 
those rooms ‘where tables were already set 
out:for«play. Gaspardo, at the sight of 
cards,» which lay near the cundlesticks, 
squatted down on an arm-chair, and began 
with’ extraordinary activity to shuffle, cut, 
and deal, His eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets; and -incessantly he imitated 
the movements of a man who has recourse 
to his pocket to repair the losses of the card- 
table. 

«« My lord,’’ said the steward to Count 
Oldaguer, ** the young Santa Cruz will not 
suit us ;' he iva gamester. To-morrow will 
show us the Knight of Alcantara.’’ 

iGaspurdo was despatched next day to the 
abode ‘of ‘Don Manuel des Ortilz. He 
there spent ten’ days; and, upon coming 
home, his first.act was to cust himself at the 
feet: of oull the:women he met with, to take 
their ‘hands, and by grimaces, tears, and 
cries; to describe to them a passion which, 
probably, his, model felt as little as himself. 

fA: luck will have it,’ said Miguel to 
Count Oldaguer,’“ this man suits us even 
leas.than the two. others ; but you see, my 
lord}.that; your daughter has escaped the 
sneres of @ \spendthrilt, a gamester, and a 
libertine. «cNow you are without idle preju- 
dices, are, anxious above everything for the 
happiness of the: lovely and sensitive Elea- 
nora, hold in first estimation noble princi- 
ples:and sentiments; and, therefore, would do 
well.to. seek{ amongst arts, or letters; a son- 
in;Jaw, worthy\of .your daughterund your- 
self.; Bestow. wings of gold upon concealed 


merit, which only requires a little such as- 
sistance to soar in the strength of géntas, 
Hold! Ts have ‘veen the * young “artist Who 
painted with such fidelity the charms’of ‘yotir 
child, sigh, and often even turn pale, when 
quitting the pluces frequented by Eléunora: 
This young man.is the son of a brave ‘sailor 
who distinguished himself ‘ns cuptain ‘ofa 
vessel in the war with the Portuguese; he 
has great talent, a fine’ character, and is 
only poor and generous’; ‘give ~him the 
means of being rich and magnificent; and 
give him also your daughter, to whom he is 
not indifferent. But, in spite of the guod 
name he enjoys, we will’ send Gaspardo ‘to 
him; Ae is our real touch-stone.”’ 

The count. found himself :too much ‘ins 
debted to the counsel of Miguel, not in this 
instance to follow it. The monkey was des- 
patched, and returned at the end of ten 
days; but, what a metamorphosis! Gas- 
pardo was cured of all his bad habits, and 
now only incéssantly imitated a man who 
paints and meditites. “Count Oldaguer, as 
surprised as delighted, by his novel. dis- 
covery, united his daughter to the young 
artist’; Miguel, ‘thé’ steward, was hand- 
somely rewarded, and Gaspardo grew old,in 
a house, the’ happiness of which he had se- 
cured, without knowing it. ; : 

Good establishments would bé ‘tore com- 
mon, if monkeys’ of ‘this’ speciés were less 
rare.* J M. L.B, 


**Rather perhaps, but ;the. Frenelt| phrase was 
difficult to render, “ happy _ matches” — “ happy; 
households,” ‘or “ domestic felicity.’—(CLes es 
ménages. ) . 


Manners anv Customs. 


ASTRACAN. 





Tue costume of the Armenian women | of 
Astracan, (says a modem traveller.) is the 
richest in Russia, and perhaps in the world: 
It is surprising that they) ean ‘sustain the’ 
weight ‘of their dress.) The’ first; or inner: 
robe, is of silk and gold.;. the second of black 
velvet, heavily laden with gold and: 'pearlss 
the third, or outer vest,~is-almost of massive 
gold, in ponderous embroidery, .with large 
gold knobs, gold buttons, Bold tassels, sold, 
fringe, &c. The turban, which, is , whife, 
hangs over the left shoulder, and conceals the 
face, except the nose and eyes, The only 
hair disclosed is generally false, two thick’ 
locks, one on each side, being brought in, 
front’ before the ears. W. G C.." 





PERU, ' ve 
Tur ladids of Tatija, in: Peruj( @modern 
traveller,) ave ‘eel rated for suis; baleen 
ship, ‘and; frequently , distinguish: therhselyes 
at: public, races; which! arecin | Perusvery:fas 
vourite. amusements among: all classes }) andy)! 
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on these.occasions, the jockeys, male and 
female, ride bare-backed. The usual seat of 
the ladies.is the same as that of the English, 
but their saddles have no crutch or support of 
any kind, being precisely of the make of a 
man’s common saddle in England, only much 
smaller; aud over it is thrown a pellon, (a 
worsted saddie-cloth of fancy colours.) on 
which. they sit. with ease and confidence. 
Sometimes females may be seen sitting en 
croupe behind the horseman ; and once or 
twice I observed them get into that seat by 
means which proved, at least, the gentleness 
of the animal. A knot was tied in the horse’s 
tail, into which the lady introduced her foot, 
as into a stirrup, then giving one hand to the 
horseman, she was assisted inte her place on 
the animal’s back. W. G. C. 


THE DRUSES. 

Iv is difficult, (says Mr. Madox,) to trace the 
otigin of these people, who are divided into 
two, very opposite and distinct sects. The 
first, from their reserved and distant manners, 
and their not mixing with the other party, 
are said to be extremely pious and learned, 
and very abstemious. . They never drink 
spitits or wine, do not smoke, and their dress 
is comparatively simple... These are. styled 
Akals, or wise men, and. are. initiated into 
the mysteries of their religion under vows of 
secrecy. They may be regarded as eccle- 
siastics.:° ‘The second, or inferior class of 
Druses, called Djahels, or ignorant, are not 
admitted, or at least but slightly so, within 
the mystic pale. They eat, drink, laugh, and 
smoke, aud, have, no -affectation, of superior 
sanctity. “It Is said that on emergencies, the 
Druses will afford the traveller every protection 
and assistance. The women are, in general, 
well made,andot'a lovely brunette complex- 
ian; they-wear the fantour, and seem much 
mote, sociable than the men. The Druses 
ate/numerous, but they do not. form so large 
abedy as the Chiistians. In some villages, 
both parties live amicably together, yet they 
never intermarry. W. G. C. 





ite ‘CASTING OUT DEVILS. 
TN dteca’ of Kozhaia, (says Mr. Fuller,) 


still pretend to the miraculous power of exor- 


cigin casting out devils; and as the 
pale belief gives full credit to their preten- 
sions, maniacs are continually brought to 
them for the purpose of being cured, Two 
had ‘beén dismissed only just before my 
arrival. The scene of their operations is a 
large grotto, excavateil'in’ a cliff which over- 
hangstheconventiIn this datk and gloomy! 
cavern» the! patient is ‘heavily chained,)' and 
supplied with very: scanty fare 5 a? priest .ve- 
matuis:eonstantly near him;'muttering» certain 
fotms of penyer, andheis ftom:time'to time 
drenched with cold water, poured over him 
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from buckets. “This ‘rude! disciplitte “is, 86' 
doubt, oiten successful ; atid should daily evil 
spirit be found Hardy enough to resist! the! 
repeated assaults of an element’ so oppésiteté 
his native one, the monks find a ready excuse? 
for their failure’ by attributing ‘it ‘to ‘the “pa-" 
tient’s want of faith. W.'G.C.""" 
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Says a recent writer, are generally highly, 
superstitious ; and, amidst scenery wild an 
imposing, are rigidly tenacious of the tradi- 
tionary lore inherited from their, ancesto: 
so that their very being is incorporated. with 
divers strange fantasies, which have. been 
handed down from father to son,, and. being; 
preserved with religious veneration,, influence: 
their imaginations according to the caprice, 
temperament, or locality of the individual, 
Like all secluded mountaineers, they impute 
to natural effects more than natural causes; 
and the sunshine and the storm, the whirl- 
wind and the flood, are often attributed to the 
kind or baneful influence of a good, or evil 
spirit, or some mischievous. elf. or 
natured fairy; thus, in the pastoral counties 
of Caernarvon and Merioneth, which are, the, 
most secluded districts in the principality, 
there is scarcely a glen ora wood, amonptana; 
or a dingle, a rock or a ravine, that-has.not 
its due quality of fairies. and spirits s>\and 
every nook of this rude upland district can 
boast of no scanty number of, supernatural 
inhabitants. W. G. Ci 


; : 





Che Hketch-ook. 
THE WATER-PARTY. 
(Concluded from page 412.) 


I sua. not pursue the adventures of: it) 
voyagers more closely till, they reached: the» 
spot of debarkation ; and this,!aecording 4d: 
general acknowledgment, .was: :chusen; -with 

excellent taste. A little, cove; overhung) bys 
noble chestnuts, reeeived the beats jxand front! 
thence the ground, gently rose, one: ¢lesely! 
turfed meadow, ,to>:a sbackground! of o the?! 
richest. vegetations); The! rbusic,-struck up 
once more, and, was listened>to:with gteater> 
gratification than ever. The company. landéds4 
paying the most zealous’ attention! toAMr. 

Savory’s minutest: desire. * Mro:Bobbin, ! who) 
had been particular throughout im ‘his attenw! 
tions to the -hampers, begged tooknow wheo! 
ther they too were notito be landed ; chistes? 
spected friend, with acbland butmysterious!! 
smile; declined disturbing theny as yet -and> 
Mr..Bobbin, even to: this point, was altucqas’ 
escence, 

Mr. Savory, with great decorum of manner, 4 
next proffered his) arin to Mrs." Brownhead;” 
and marched inland; ‘while the rest’ of’ thy! 
joyous-crew spread themselves and’ played like 
lambs over the mead; old Brownhead ex- 
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Seeptéd: “who, inthe kindness of his heart, 
had serious doubts as to the propriety of 
leaving the watermen and musicians without 
some pleasant pastime in the way of victuals 
or drink. But, as nobody stopped to listen 
to the old gentleman, he svon tuilowed in the 
rear. 

Septimus led the way, and with every ste 
felt that he was about to take the revenge o 
a Christian on his ungrateful friends. He 
walked bolt upright: his sense of moral rec- 
titude, aided by a feeling of tight-fitting in- 
dispensables, obliged him to take that posi- 
tion. At some little distance from the edge 
of the river, was perceived a fine group of 
trees and underwood, the foxglove and flower- 
ing thorn giving to the whole the appearance 
rather of a bower. Towards that choice spot 
our leader bent his steps ; and taking care to 
collect all the party about him, they approached 
the verge of the little wood, all talking at 
once, and ail wondering when dinner would 
be toward. Gradually, however, as they pro- 
ceeded to push their way into the shade, a 
novel sight struck aileyes. On asmall, open 
space of ground, within the verdant inclosure, 
was seen, a tent, and the tent was of dazzling 
whiteness, festooned with blue ribbons, van- 
dyked and trimmed with that etherial colour 
towards the ground, avd a long flag of the 
same hue carcered at top. 

“Oh! que c’est magnifique!” observed 
the fair Miss Stock. 

Mr. Brownhead prepared to put on his 
lasses. —Mrs. B. to disengage her head and 
face from a large, green veil. Mr: Whippy 

seemed to keep at a distance, fur he was 
cautious, 

“ Vat a handsome little linen house !” said 
Mamzeile. 

“ Very true, Miss, but I’m a Turk if we ar’n’t 
trespassing !” cried Mr. Bubbin, as soon as 
he had recovered his breath. 

Mr. Savory, however, boldly stepped for- 
ward, as if to throw open the entrance to the 
marquee. 

“ Savory—you'll be prosecuted !” 

“ What! for entering my own tent! No 
—Mr. Bobbin—no. Ladies and gentlemen 
— you are welcome:—ah! ah! now is my 
turn. I rejoice in your astonishment. It was 
my object to give you a little agreeable sur- 
prise, hy way of a zest to our dinner: I per- 
ceive that you are astonished ; and, as I said 
before, it is as I wished. I take upon me to 
say you ate welcome. For this day, at least, 
this is Savory Lodge !” 

Upon this, the party put on their blandest 
countenances, and were profuse in their ex- 
pressions of admiration and compliment to 
the originator: Mr. Spangles, in the enthu- 
siasin of the moment, observing to his friend, 
“Fine fellow —Savory, really. Shame to 
sugar his wig—scandalous! What do you 
say, Bobbin ?” 


“ Oh, fine-spirited fellow—none more 80 : 
look at his tent !”’ 

“ Capital! but that was a bad business on 
the water. Confound that Ned! I felt for 
Poor Savory, extremely,” continued Mr. Span- 

es. 

a Certainly,” replied the other; “ we ad/ 
felt for him :—would have done anything to 
put him out of his misery, myself.” 

While these gentlemen were thus commu- 
ning together, the object of their eucomiums 
was trying to find the opening to his new 
“ Lodge;” and perhaps he was the more 
anxious about it, because he fancied that he 
heard something within, that he should not 
have heard. He really imagined he could 
distinguish the blubbering of children! But, 
alas! little did he suspect the extent of his 
misfortune. 

“ Now, ladies — now, gentlemen—Mam- 
zelle, will you take my arm ?—now 
Fire and furies ! what’s all this!” And with 
these unconnected observations, Mr. Savory 
threw himself back ; his friends threw them- 
selves forwards ; and before them lay, within 
the tent, the remains of as elegant a pic-nic 
entertainment as ever was the subject of dis- 
cussion since the days of the Decameron ! 
and nobody to answer for the mischief done, 
save two squalling gipsey brats ; the one beat- 
ing the table in its puny passion with a half- 
gnawed drum-stick, and the other sprawling 
among the dishes, with its face besmeared 
with the trifle—an elegant preparation, as the 
chemists say, from Mr. Savory’s own hand. 

I feel that it would be unbecoming in ‘me 
to attempt to portray the anguish of the 
above-named artist : he set himself down on 
the only cainp-stool that ‘stood ‘on its legs, 
and turned over in hia confused mind the 
probable causes of the discomfiture of his 
hopes. Where were his servants, and where 
were his silver spoons, and whose children 
were these? Three notably difficult ques- 
tions to answer at all times. While he was 
thus occupied in mind, the rest of the male 
company employed themselves in mute dis- 
may in examining the state of the table, 
while the ladies endeavoured to quiet the 
little strazglers, and. as is but too customary 
with them, made matters very much worse. 

Of Mr. Savory’s handsome provision of 
Sherry and Champagne, not a single cork 
had been drawn: though he was no gainer 
by that, for necks and ail had been knocked 
off, and the wine was running off the table 
in a hundred little rills. A large turkey had 
been torn to pieces; and the sandwiches, 
probably too nimini-pimini feeding for the 
party departed, had been tossed to the farther 
end of the tent: the roast beef, indeed, had 
resisted all attacks except in a legitimate 
way ; but then, who could eat it, sauced up 
as it was in bottled beer ? 

A select committee of the seniors next 




















srcwnnden to account for the presence of the 
ittle prisoners, who were much too young 
or too wild to account for anything them- 
selves. Mrs. Brownhead, as an experienced 
woman, contended that the brats must have 
had somebody to answer for them ; an opi- 
nion which, enforced by a generally received 
conviction that the little imps could not have 
done all the mischief themselves, led the 
council in a short time to the belief, that a 
certain set of people, called gipsies, whose 
existence is one endless pic-nic, had been 
beforehand with them. They furthermore 
came to the conclusion that the thieves had 
but just left the tent, and, in their haste to 
escupe, had mislaid, or forsaken, the two 
little branches of their family now present. 
Mr. Brownhead “ trusted they were but left 
as deur pledges for the safe return of divers 
articles of value, also, unfortunately, miss- 
ing ;”’ excellent old gentleman! but he 
found no one to second his opinion. Our 
party had just come to the resolution that 
it would be expedient to pursue the rogues, 
though no one showed any disposition to be 
the first to put his head outside of the tent, 
—when two servants entered.”’ 

Mr. Savory, who, as has been described, 
had been seated, gloomily pondering over his 
‘misfortune, sprang up and collared the fore- 
‘most, crying out, very much as if in earnest, 
* Rascals! what is the meaning of this? 
Where have you been sitting all this time ? 
Or is it you who have robbed me ?—Look!” 
and their indignant master pointed to the 
table. ‘ Where have you hid yourselves 
while I have been plundered ?” 

“ Now, sir,” said the man addressed, with 
the air of an injured person, “ didn’t you tell 
us with your own mouth, as soon as ever we 
had laid the cloth and got all things ready, 
we were to decamp, and to leave the place 
all solitary by itself; because you wanted to 
make the affair all fairy-like, and as if every 
thing had comed without hands ?” 

; Mtr. Savory was puzzled. 

“ There, you see, Savory, its no use grum- 
bling,” said Spangles, “your desires are only 
exceeded by a trifle. The dinner not only 
came without hands, but is gone again in the 
same unhandsome way.” 

Without heeding the untimely pleasantry, 
the gentleman addressed went on to cross- 
examine his servants. But he got nothing 
by it. 

a You were to be here by one,” they told 
him, “ and so when we heard the three- 
quarters we starts off for Richmond.” 

This explanation convinced Mr. Savory 
that though there might have been some im- 
prudence on the part of his men, the great 
fault was in the late arrival of himself and 
friends. Recrimination was u-eless, pursuit 
might be of some avail; so bottling up his 
anger till he should overtake the spoilers, he 
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bade his servants, follow him, and, strodg.ont 
of the tent, with the air of a field-marshal,; 

Those unfortunate persons, now.left,.be- 
hind, were decidedly on: and. hunger 
induces thought and invention: yet,was,it 
a long time before any project was started : 
but when Mr. Bobbin déd think of the two 
hundred pounds weight baskets left in the 
boat, every body wondered that he, Bobbin, 
had not thought of them before.. Acting, 
however, upon the suggestion, Mrs. Brown- 
head, who had taken the command, imme- 
diately dispatched a division from the. en- 
campment, in quest of the said baskets, re- 
taining Mr. Whippy and her own Brownhead 
for the protection of the persons of herself 
and the other ladies, in case the salvages 
should return, and attempt to make a meal 
of them in turn. The entrance was then 
closed and firmly secured with three large 
pins, and a steel fork. During the absence 
of the young gentlemen, Miss Stock at- 
tempted to open a conversation by an inno- 
centremark. ‘ Eh bien! mesdames, voila 
un événement bien désagréable !’? Whereat 
Mrs. Brownhead wondered out loud how 
any body could talk French while other peo- 
ple were ut extremities: and Mlle Hyacinthe 
observed that she “ dit see much viandes on 
de table, if de gentlemans and ladies ves not 
so disdain de dirty meats.’’ Mr. Whippy 
cordially agreed with each speaker in turn ; 
and old Brownhead said nothing at all :— 
but, notwithstanding his assistance, the con- 
versation flagged exceedingly. 


In a short time, however, Messrs. Span- 
gles and Bobbin, aided by two of the water- 
men, and Mr. Savory’s valuable and esteemd 
nephew Ned, made their appearance, carry- 
ing the looked-for provisions—one and; ll 
perspiring copiously with the exertion ; and, 

e it remarked, thut there had been no,oc- 
casion for the above-named gentlemen exert- 
ing themselves in this porter-like manner, 
but under certain circumstances, and, this 
was one of them, of long-continued depriya- 
tion of food : it is a pleasure to the snfferer 
to expend his last modicum of strength in 
carrying his own dinner, ty 

“Ah, c’est bien! maintenant nous allons 
manger,” cried mudemoiselle, for once 
speaking naturally, and skipping with a 
playfulness unwarrantable under any other 
circumstances around the noble hampers. 
«¢ Ma cheére Stock, voyez-vous ?” 


“‘ The dear Miss Stock” saw quite clearly 
what was going on, but, as an English. 
woman, she never thought of giving way to 
any sort of emotion on a vulgar, subject, 
else, upon this especial occasion,, she.,too 
might have played off some high fantastic 
tricks. ai 

“¢ Brownhead, while we unpack, do you 
step down to the river, and fetch, some 
water to clean the glasses, for there should. 
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be wine here, by the weight of the hampers; _ sto 


and these gentlemen will clear the) tuble. /(gii¢ 


Now, Ned,—now, my lady! *Phat's 
jump about, Mr. Brownbiend !”? "| 


It was not so eas 





Mr. Spangles; however, he made 
movements which he intended to be, 
as specimens of his extraordinary pimh 
and willingness to bear his shayé up 
occasion ; but, as for going dow 
for water, he declured he 
to consult Mrs. B. on th 
farther trouble on that 
the’old gentleman. 

“© What is that you 


saw the former unpacki 
form of a loaf. } 
“Tama Dutchman,” 
tleman spoken to, wi 
with emotion, “I ai ‘ 
don’t think -we are |done 
here !”’ and he pointed to a very#fine 
stone that he had just unpack 
straw. Se 
“It is the last feather that Bepalks 
cumel’s back,’ says a)proverb rent 
apt to a subject treatiig of paving-ston 


so we must not be surprised if the patience — 
of the persons present upon this occasion: 


totally evaporated with the last stone that 
was drawn forth from the unprofitable bas- 


kets. 

“ Well, well, gentlemen,” said-eld Brown- 
head, “ things’ igok very it to be’sure ; but, 
depend upon it, these-stenes were put into 
the baskets..with the. hest intentions, ”? . 

“ And if these are Savory’s good inten- 
tions}?’ said \Spungles; taking up one part of 
théainth:nkfub toad; all’ can say is, that 
a that:shallibe nameless is likely to be 

thaayneunl with his * good ins 
testinnss?!2-nndsdown’ theoxtone went, with 
the—best ofall intentions; towards the old 
gebtlembnats gouty toesi 

Avethis even t(uli emoment,: Mr. Savory re- 
turhed witom ,s fruitless ichise., All‘ eyes 
were icberitoppono him andMr, Spangles, 
stépping: bisGly too meet shis: entertainer, 
very: warmly demanded if he. meant to. insult 
hisffeiendsi?}; 2s anole esto 

fisMaetme,--insult—iasult my friends !’’ 
answered) the anhappy-and. breathless gen> 
tleman pf No+-nu,--believe me ;) f meant 
to aurprise youyadI said before; and, that 
nohedy-might.suspect-anything from the cir- 
cupwtance,of. there being ne. apparent, pro- 
visions bh: bosrowed these -hampers of | my 
wine-merchint, and the; paving-stones from 
thectparish.?’,,.And,after a: pause,‘ Bat, 
my dear frieods, your suspicions wroag me: 
mee lifeti ted i 
migeries of. veeem.(congregated ia, 
th sooells cotasoh mnamiare’y alternoon,. 
and avhedkonwa. what -geeelen; ones, age In 


aa 







deserve ,.commiseration,| o\The, 


re ace yell eas 1 have fone. What 
Ore have you'to: Mr. Spangles ?” 
hi e but thie: that between one 


















and another sur rise, I should not 


ya matter for Mr: ; bed ised myself, if we are all starved. 
Brownhead to “‘ jumpjabout,’”? as desired by ° 


l@rone, can’t dine off bewilderment or 
A. end’? bait 

friend,’’ said Whippy, taking 
Gide, all this comes of your 
@dyice ; I am convinced of it. 
 all.ciigumstances, you can’t ex- 
Aung that t should be at half 

#zpenee, of being bitten to 
Sd starved to the same 
- Though expressed 
ih@ observation was but 







fearer. 

mn oe time, the mar- 
quee was dowapand ll that remained worth 
taking away we + pac 


o packed up ready for start- 
ing to Richmo a8, teawhich place the suf- 
ferers had resolw 


padjourn ; not to make 
merry—far fegngJet but simply to make a 
dinner. te y 
‘* And pleaggggir, what nre we to do with 
childrém??Sanquired the servants ; ‘‘ poor 
tle things: cannot,Be left here.’”’ 
«Late nc ! they can’t be left here ;”’ 
'¢4me company, in full chorus. 
«1 Fmye no doubt that,” replied the gen- 
‘addressed, ‘as a mother of a family, 
Mrs. Brownhead will take charge of them 
for the préent; till—’”’ 

“You surprise me, Mr. Savory, by your 
request,” said the lidy, giving” vooal 
signs of refusal, © you surprise mie, site? '°° 

“ Ah, our friend ‘serprives™ us’! all! ‘by? 
turfs,” remarked’ Mr? Bobbin; if net eee” 
actly in the'way that heinténdedy™ «10 29904 

© Yes,’ added Mr, ‘Spanglesy rand tfc 
these ute surprises; for my” part; VF done’ 
care if I am-never amitzed again ds long’ ee 
I live.’” : . vwoH e ussuY) 

“ It is only the little ‘gipsiess sit?!” gaid'a 
Mr. Savory’s housekeeper, wheh ‘he wwoke's 
the following morning; and:ingiiredswhet2 
noise had distarbed his rest so: early—<1F 8 
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TOMB OF COOPER THE Paver. nee 
Tus handsome mural..monumentiie pliced 
on the south side of the chanedl of Ohb:St.io 
Pancras, Church, engraved) int the dMfinndr, Hi 
Vol. XiXe, p, 289. Couper studied under, Vans 
dyke,.and. 90 nearly. approached... his master, 
that.being a miniature-painters:ha wen Called. w 
“The Vandyke in miniatures), dae Sangh: 
the, poet, Butler to paint s.and> his, wife was 
sister to;Pope’s, wother.s.0 © s4qo00 yd istovse 
Upon . the, original. .of., this, (one of 


“ Samuel Coopex;was;-bormitin: 


{y CNSAVER for ) ersdmsdQ yd beverga9 etaqooD 
Kasdot 
yr the year 1609, and—brought 


M 
up under his 
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Ni. Smith's Andiqustios of Loudon, yas. finds - 
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, UCLomb of Cooper,"the Painter}... ad movi dtc ower 


uncle, M ‘Hoskins, Gooper far exceeded all 
that Me bere hecisinBaginndsvach even The atincalise. 
led, the, most Nar ie — was qs basqat 
comm at Vandyck:in little. The high d oil 
nf i vive aunnae aes gh = THe eHEESE-HOPPRR AND chase ise mire. 
oftheir, valug, and, the geeat esteem they are In the British Cyclopedia of Natural ‘Hiss: 
hehd.in by our first conneisseurs, are sufficient ¢ory, vol. ii., p. 8, the editors have: confounded 
progfe of their extraordinary merit, At the the cheese~hopper with - the» cheese- 
Queen’s House, in St. James’s Park, is a (Acarus lactet.) ‘They: give: dh ‘accou: d 
aged of aeee ane among which the cheese-hopper yo ee for thei eatet att 
Cooper: there are also some at of the article: ego cays 
Styawbex ain and in the-collection of Sir “ Shortly after dus gpabsone grubs: arg: hatched ad ¥ 
Wali oor H.> ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds has feed upow the cheesey causing | it to-ddeays 
one~of- Oliver Cromwell, and one that (prin- the fine powder which we'peretive, and ‘which; 
cipally from an inscription.en'the back of it) is so highly prited) ‘by the! gourmand; being 
Sir Joshua was induced to think a Milton, nothing else but-the exesementoP thd grabe.- 
and gave, 100 guineas for, on that idea. It —The' second partiofi the) above) exteact’ res’ 
has pees i sey engraved by Caroline Watson. lates to the cheese-mites alone, as itisiawelle: 
Soraty nt College is’ capital portrait knowm fact! that when a! cheese. sabnaneaes 
of. cael neice it, given’ Thomas with the hoppers, ' thers) ie" 110 ais 
Mags Bde. C tila, A. Danke, hati two ~ least, noné caused: by them;): eet the Coms:|) 
lope ‘of otis and his daughter; ‘left’ trary, a moisture >now'a ‘cheese that iis) at 0! 
by thestate: Lady’ Frankland, to Mr. Dash-’ tacked by the nites! ix always powdery; wherlo:: 
wie if tae Bengty eee 4 “avscets, ‘ever they “hathour,' y Plewdwe!)> 
dat: Crofawelk dk” thatdf the-cheuse is not well pressed) td sepaviv 
— Saftesbery's: Colleton: ‘ere’! rate dhie-whey-entivety fren thcaied twill bor " 
—— b oper 3 one, ‘partieularl os of © muchi! mio table to'!thé “attacks ofs¢he!) 
Sehens) Hail Bail of Shaftesbury, ‘i Mr.Wal- t- fay than if ity hed "been pressed” este 
pary re bo Pointing, iva — of” ought t have! beens": ‘PRey aldo-edll & chiesd si 
tom engraved by Chambers. Cooper died that is ‘decayed by' trav iat inten 
May SobOPY, atthe age of 30) lsvase «the wetrut, "in contradi 
aid vebaw qu tdgwesdebas 200! 189, 9° yoty” swhiehi the’ mites getierally; “bet! 
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always, accompany. There is also a very 
great difference in the attacks of the two. in- 
sects—the hoppers being always found in 
the interior of the cheese without any visible, 
external aperture; the mites are as constant 
to the exterior, and never penetrate into the 
inside, (unless there are cracks in the cheese, ) 
until the outer part, where they are, is en- 
tirely consumed. The flies that I have suc- 
pare in rearing from the larve, both in 
cheese and bacon, vary considerably from the 
one described by the editors before-mention- 
ed. Perhaps, there are several species whose 
larve possess similar, hopping powers, and 
feed on the same sort of food, although 1 
have met with only one species. They state 
that some time after the grub has become a 
chrysalis, it becomes of a black colour; now 
I have constantly found the pupa-case of a 
chestnut-brown, both when the pupa was in- 
closed, and after it had extricated itself from 
its envelope. The fly is also described as 
of the size of the common, domestic fly, and 
of a blackish-green colour, shining. My 
specimens are glossy as well as that above 
described, but the size is only from two to 
three lines in length, and of a slighter make 
in proportion than the domestic fly; the 
colour is a light liver-brown, with a reflection 
of bronze; they are so very different from 
any other domestic flies, that a person ac- 

uainted with them knows them easily, even 
hows or four yards off. They generally ap- 
pear in May or the beginning of June, ac- 
cording to the forwardness of the spring or 
summer. 

Having heard many persons complain that 
it was ee goers to preserve bacon from the 
attacks of the hopper, it, perhaps, may not 
be uninteresting to in-door economists to re- 
late the manner in which I save my bacon, 
and preserve it uninjured even to the next 
summer if required.— When the flitches are 
dry, after being hung to not later than the 
last week in April, I prepare some bags of 
strong, brown paper, large enough to hold 
one gammon or ham, and a little of the open 
end to spare. I then separate the hams and 
gammons from the middles, put them into 
the bags, and either tie the neck of the bag 
up quite close, or else double it and sew it 
through the doubled part, taking care that 
there are no holes in the bags occasioned by 
tying them up, and never uncovering them 
again until they are wanted for use, and then 
only the particular one that is required.— 
Entomological Magazine, iii., 501, ae 





MICE. 


Tur inhabitants of Helgay, a village three 
miles from Downham, Norfolk, ure once 
in three or four years infested with an in- 
credible number of field mice: but when- 


ever this visitation happens, a prodigious 
flight of Norway owls are sure to arrive, 
and tarry till these mischievous little animals 
are totally destroyed by them. W.G.C. 





Che Public Journals. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF MR. PITT. 


[Sir Nataaniet Wraxatt, in his Posthu- 
mous Memvirs, lately published, has spoken 
out respecting the private life of Mr. Pitt, 
and has made many statements and hints of 
questionable veracity. Sir Nathaniel has, 
accordingly, received from the Quarterly 
reviewer a chastisement of no ordinary seve- 
rity, though, the baronet, were he alive, 
would be too old a soldier to suffer much by 
such warfare. His reputation has long been 
damaged by counter-statements, so that 
whatever he has since written has not been 
unscrupulously received for fact. In the 
— instance the reviewer has set Sir 

athaniel right; after quoting certain points 
of character, he proceeds thus :— 

To these stutements, and several hints of 
a similar tendency throughout the volumes 
—though we knew enough of Mr. Pitt to 
know that they were untrue—we felt that 
we could not give so satisfactory un answer 
as those who had had the honour of his pri- 
vate friendship. We therefore thought it 
our duty to look for testimony of that higher 
degree, and fortunately we have ubtained it 
—with permission to lay it before our readers 
—from a nobleman, himself a great states- 
man, a fine scholar, and a most accomplished 
man ; who was an early, constant, and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Pitt, and who is, we be- 
lieve, of all men now living, that one whose 
evidence in every point of view would be 
considered as the most authoritative on this 
interesting subject—we mean Lonp West- 
LesLeY. We subjoin his admirable letter, 
which does equal honour to himself and to 
his illustrious friend, not without some de- 
gree of personal pride at being the channel 
through which it is made public, but with 
the still higher gratification of feeling that it 
puts Mr. Pitt’s private life in a more amiable 
and truer light than that in which the world, 
dazzled with the overwhelming effulgence of 
his public character, had before seen it. 


“ Hurlingham, Fulham, Nov. 22, 1836. 


“« ¢ * * —In attempting to convey 
to you my recollection of Mr. Pitt’s charac- 
ter in private society, I cannot separate those 
qualities which raised him to the highest 

ublic eminence from those which rendered 

im a most amiable companion. Both pro- 
ceeded from the same origin, and both were 
happily blended in the noble structure of his 
temper and disposition. 




















* Mr. Pitt’s mind was naturally inacces- 
sible to any reproach of dark, or low, or 
ignoble passion. His commanding genius 
and magnanimous spirit were destined to 
move in a region far above the reach of those 
jealousies, an icions, and animosities, 
which disturb the course of ordinary life. 
Under the eye of his illustrious father he had 
received that ‘ complete and generous edu- 
cution which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.’ 

*€ Such an education, acting on such a na- 
tural disposition, not only qualified him to 
adorn the most elevated stations in the coun- 
sels of his country, but furnished him with 
abundant resources to sustain the tranquillity 
and cheerfulness of his mind. 

“¢ He had received regular and systematic 
instruction in the principles of the Christian 
religion, and in the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, and in every branch 
of general ecclesiastical history. His know- 
ledge in those subjects was accurate and 
extensive. He was completely armed against 
all sceptical assauits, as well as against all 
fanatical illusion ; and, in truth, he was not 
merely a faithful and dutiful, but a learned 
member of our Established Church; to 
which he was most sincerely attached, with 
the most charitable indulgence for all dis- 
senting sects, 

‘6 No doubt can exist in avy rational mind 
that this early and firm settlement of his re- 
ligious opinions and principles was a main 
cause of that cheerful equanimity which 
formed the great characteristic of his social 
intercourse, and which was never affected 
by adversities nor troubles. 

‘¢ He was perfectly accomplished in clas- 
sical literature, both Latin and Greek. The 
accuracy and strength of his memory sur- 
a every example which I have observed ; 

ut the intrinsic vigour of his understanding 
carried him far beyond the mere recollection 
of the great models of Antiquity in Oratory, 
Poetry, History, and Philosophy: he had 
drawn their essence into his own thoughts 
and language; and, with astonishing facility, 
he applied the whole spirit of ancient learn- 
ing to his daily use. 

‘¢ Those studies were his constant delight 
and resort; at Holwood, in Kent, (his fa- 
vourite residence,) and at Walmer Castle, 
his sostaense were strewed with Lutin 
and Greek classics; and his conversation 
with those friends who delighted in similar 
studies, frequently turned on that most at- 
tractive branch of literature ; but he was so 
adverse to pedantry or affectation of superior 
knowledge, that he carefully abstained from 
such topics in the presence of those who 
could not take pleasure in them. In these 
pursuits, his constant and congenial compa- 
nion was Lord Grenville ; who has often de- 
Clared to me that Mr. Pitt was the best Greek 
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scholar he ever conversed with. Mr. Pitt 
was also as complete a master of all English 
literature as he was undoubtedly of the En- 
glish language. 1 have dwelt on this branch 
of Mr. Pitt’s nes Tee because I 
know not any source from which more salu- 
tary assistance can be derived, to chase from 
the spirits those clouds and vapours which 
infest vacant minds, and, by self-weariness, 
render retirement melancholy and intolera- 
ble. 
“ But Mr. Pitt amply possessed every re- 
source which could enliven retirement. No 
seer had a more exquisite sense of the 

auties of the country. He took the great- 
est delight in his residence at Holwood, 
which he enlarged and improved, (it may be 
truly said,) with his own hands. Often have 
I seen him working in his woods and gardens 
with his labourers for whole days together, 
undergoing considerable bodily fatigue, and 
with so much eagerness and assiduity, that 
you would suppose, the cultivation of his 
= to be the principal occupation of his 
ife. 

** He was very fond of exercise on horse- 
back, and when in the country frequent 
joined the hounds of his neighbourhood, bot 
at Holwood and Walmer Castle. 

“* At the latter place he lived most hospi- 
tably, entertaining all his neighbours, as well 
az the officers of the neighbouring garrisons 
and of the ships in the Downs; and he was 
most attentive to his duties of Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, which called him fre- 
quently to Dover, and sometimes to the 
other ports. 

«¢ But in all places, and at all times, his 
constant delight was society. There he 
shown with a degree of calm and steady lus- 
tre which often astonished me more than his 
most splendid efforts in parliament. His 
manners were perfectly plain, without any 
affectation ; not only was he without pre- 
sumption or arrogance, or any air of autho- 
rity, but he seemed utterly unconscious of 
his own su amaygomy and much more disposed 
to listen than to talk. He never betrayed 
any symptom of anxiety to usurp the lead 
or to display his own powers, but rather in- 
clined to draw forth uthers, and to take 
merely an equal share in the general conver- 
sation: then, he plunged heedlessly into the 
mirth of the hour, with no other care than 
to promote the general good humour and 
happiness of the company. His wit was 

uick and ready, but it was rather lively than 
sharp, and never envenomed with the least 
taint of malignity ; so that, instead of exciting 
admiration or terror, it was an additional 
ingredient in the common enjoyment. He 
was endowed, beyond any man of his time 

whom | knew, with a gay heart and a social 
spirit. With these qualities he was the life 
and soul of his own society: his appearance 
dispelled all care; his brow was never 
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dadijoyy'and’ hopes and°¢onfidence, bénmed 
from his countenance in eyery érisis ‘of diffi: 
Cultywnd dingér! 0% 9° 4 shhbasts 
\o @\He ‘was a: most’ affectionate; indulgent, 
and benevolent friend; and so exsy of recess 
that all his acquaintance, in any embarruss- 
nieht; Would’ rather resort-to him for advice 
than’ toany ‘person who might’ be’ supposed 
to have more leisure. © His heart was ulways 
at leisure to recéive the communications of 
his friends; and-ulways open to give the best 
udvice in the most gentle and pleasant man- 
o@t is-a'melancholy but a grateful task to 
pay this tribute to the memory of my departed 
friend, 1S Aut ane-amor negotii suscepti 
fulli?—sor the character which I ‘have ‘en- 
deavoured to draw’ is not’ less just and true 
thunsit!is:amiuble tind’ excellent’ and I can- 
not resist ‘the conclusion’ that’ a pure ‘and 
clexr.consciénce must hive been the original 
sduree of such» uniform cheerfulness and 
gaiety of ‘spirits. The truth which I have 
asverted :I' possessed:ample’menns of ‘know- 
ing.0 From, the year! 1783 'to’ 1797; Llived in 
habits cofithecmost confidential friendship 
with Mrs Pitty: #8 

#cIni the year 1797, F was appointed Go- 
vertidr-Genernl-of <Jndiu,; and ‘in’ the month 
of. September ini that year: I-went to Walmer 
Caatle- 40; meetMr.. Pitt: and-Mr. ‘Dundas, 
and: i: receite:my lust instructions.’ I found 
Mr..Pittiin the highest spirits, entertaining 
officer's :ando.country: gentlemen with ‘his 
usnal:honpitality.:: Amongst others; Admiral 
Duncan was his constantund favourite guest. 
His fleet: was then in the Downs, preparing 
forthe:memorable 'victory of Camperdown: 
The admirak was; « lively and jovial compa- 
nigns And seemed to: bé-quite' delighted with 
MeaiRittsisociety. «I embarked for India 
eae) y.inuthe month of : November;’1797; and 
1 netunnedoto England in Junvary, 1806. 

{Not wishing to state any thing beyond 
my,OWwn personal knowledge; I will not at- 
tempt to, selate the: history of Mr.' Pitt's so- 
cial habits, during the: petiod of my absence; 
but,,L eunaot believe that; during: that time, 
the whole frame: of hia magnificent'mind: had 
been.sobrnken and:disjointed, that he ‘could 
notiepdure, the, temporary losa:of power, nor 
reconcile, himself, to that: retirement, and to 
those recreations, which werehis relief from 
the labour, of, offieial. business, and -his'cons 
solation.in .the,,hour} of political solicitude 
and. care,;,; But: 1 .kaow. that the first:sum- 
mer, after hia resignation. was’ passed with 
My. Addington.at, Wimbledon, and that soon 
afterwards Mr, Pitt:was closely occupied-at 
Walmer Castle.in, fomming ® eorpse-of.volun- 
teer cuyalry, living with: his. officers; and: pas- 
sing, the, greater ‘part of this 4ime,on horse- 
re pn the firm expectation.ofia French 


invasion, . This dors not,well agree with the: 


story which represents him wrapped in sul- 


len sectusion, stink in dexpondenty, shunning 
all ‘society, and yet unable''to relieVe 'th 
gloom of solitade by any mental rexource: * 
On my arrival in! England’ in January, 
1806, Mr. Pitt was at Bath; F wrote to him, 
and I received from him a very kind invita. 
tion to meet him at Putney Hill.” It may, 
interest you to see this, one of the Tatés 
letters Mr. Pitt ever wrote, und I therefore 
subjoin'a copy.* I'met him accordingly, in 
the second week in January, and I was re- 
ceived by him with his usual kindness ‘and 
good humour. His spirits appeared to be 
as high us I had ever seen them, and his 
understanding quite as vigorous and clear. 

«© Amongst other topics, he told me with 
great kindness and feeling, that, since he 
had seen me, he shad ‘been happy to become 
acquainted with my brother Arthur, of whom 
he spoke in the warmest terms of commen- 
dation. He said, ‘I never met any military 
officer with whom it wus so satisfactory to 
converse. ‘He states every difficulty béfore 
he‘ undertakes any service; but none ‘after 
he has undertaken it.’ : 

“ Bat; notwithstunding Mr. Pitt's kindnéss 
and cheerfulness, I saw~that ‘the hand of 
death was fixed upon'him: ‘This melincholy , 
truth ‘was hot ‘known nor’ believed by either’ 
his'friends or opponents. ‘Fn the number of! 
the lutter;'to my'deep affliction, I found my" 
highly respected arid esteenied friend’ Lord’ 
Grenville; and ‘Ivcollected ‘thit' measures’ of: 
the utmost hostility to’ Mr. Pitt ‘were ‘to’ be 

roposed in’ both’ Houses‘at the méeting oF 

arliament. | ato BBIGY, SRE MO 

| warned’ Lord Grenville’ of ‘Mr: Pitt's: 
approaching \denth. “He received the’ fatal’ 
intelligence with ‘the utmost’ feelin, in’ att’ 
agony of tears, and immediately determined’ 
that all: hostility: in» Parliament should “be! 
suspended. - Mr. Pitt’s’ death: soon fol 
lowed.t bi enl boo WM oF yat 

“ Hany additional evidence were required © 
of the excellence of his wocial chufactery #V 
would be found abandmntlyin thedetp’ sere? 
row of u most numerous claswof indé pendent)’ 
honest, and sincerely attached (tiends; "Who 

be heb yitzom eZ 
“ Putn i : 

* “My dear Wellsley “Ou iny arial yom i! t 
night, Vreceived, witli inexptessible pleasure, your’ 
most: friendly aud zi ffectionate letters) Uf [: ust 
strongly advised to, keep, out of. London, sil 0 fave s+ 
acquired a little more, strength, I would , ‘ 
up ntimedttitely for the pu of sedin Aas 
first‘pessible mothent.. As it'is; {sth utral@l ~ 
trust to your gooduess to give me the satishietioncof 
seeing you here, the, fist hour you canis iar fiat 
purpose. If you can, without inconvenienge, make it .. 
abotit thé midule ofthe wt (in English Oa 


tween twu and four) it jauit: me ‘rather! 


than aoyathes bean hes mgne i be inconvenient: ! 
? > oe covering, iH, SLOWEY lea series, 
stdutith Grareatite titowea alee ai 


gout, bat! I believe. ‘ain ‘Wadi Ahe We: 
| Ewer, most truly and affectionate een F 
it 


+ Purlinmetit'ttiet on the D11//MH 
the 23rd of Junuary, 1806, 


ke 


f isgtus 


kad ba" 

















ver the.lozs of his beneyalent and af- 
were fee ee and disposition, with 
degree of heartfelt grief, which no political 
sentiment could produce. Many of these 
were assembled at the sad ceremony of his 
flineral :, with, them I paid the last offices to 
his honoured, memory, We nttended him to 
estminster Abbey, There the grave of 
his illustrious father was opened to receive 
him, and we saw his remains deposited on 
the’ coffin of his venerated parent. What 
ave contains such a father and sucha son ? 
What sepuIchre embosoms: the remains of 
so much human excellence and glory ? 
« Always yours, faithfully and sincerely, 
“¢ WELLESLEY.” 





Pew Books. 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC FoR 1837. 





We have heretofore commended this excel- 
ent, work. to the attention of our readers. 
Qur present task is to select a few of its en- 
tertaining utilities—its light artillery,—and 
to.shew how, dry facts. aud, figutes may; be 
tendered ay, amusing. as. fiction. 

The. First Useful English, Writer.—The 
founder of the school of Euglish writers (to 
apy useful, or sensible; . purpose). is: Robert 
Reconde, the physician, a,.man whose, me- 
mary fleserves a.much larger portion of fame 
oe. it, has met, with, on several. accounts. 

uh thy, first; who wrote m ea heortin in 

lish (that.is, anything; of a higher. cast 
rie the works eanlaned by Tonstall) ; the 
first who .wrote, on (Grametry. in) English,; the 
first whojintroduced Algebra into. England ; 
the. first who,.wrate,on Astronomy and. the 
doctrine. of the Sphere in English; and finally 
the first, Kaglishman (im all probability) who 
adopted the system of Copernieus. Accord- 
ing to Wood, his family was Welsh, and he 
hignself,was.a Fellow of All, Souls College, 
Oxford, in,1531;,he died in 1558 in the 
King’s Bench Prison, where he was confined 
for; debt... Some have said he was physician 
todidwand V1. and: Mary,to whom his books 
are mostly dedicated. 

The works of Recorde are all written in 
diglogue between master,and scholar, in the 

Toulivh of the time. » They are enume- 
tated: by the‘author himself in verse: for he, 
in®fominon with most others, continually 
breaks out.into poetry in his prefaces and 
introduetions. 

‘Old English Coins.— Gold Coins.—A sove- 
reign Was two royals, three angels, 4% crowns, 
or (6d.\;: half a‘sovereign, ora royal: the 
hal&royaland the ‘quarter-royal ;' ‘an old 
noblé, called a Henry, was two. crowns ; half 

ald noble ;.. an augel was 7s..6d, ;) half au 
angel ; a George noble, 6s. 8d.: half #noble; 
a quad Tobie; which’ in’ the old'sta- 
tutes i ‘dalled a farthing,;” ,a crown,..or de. ; 
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own; ,another..crown,.of:, 4e.: fide 
“known by, the rose; side, for the,,rose; hash 
Ng, crown over If,’ jonensinyoo eid mom 
Silver Coins.—The groat .of 4d. ; another 
groat, called a harp; of: 34; the peauy of 
twopence ; the lendiprat of 13¢,.;) the penny, 
the halfpenny, and the farthing... 1:{ {is tar 
The onl of .203,,. the, mark) of 134: 4d 
and the shilling of 12d, werent cosa, ‘f.yet 
there is no name more in,use.than-they.? 
—From the Grounde of Arts., t1 
The, First Ruilway.—A gentleman: now 
living at Horsham, in Sussex,,,hag stated, on 
the authority of a person whose father cartied: 
on the business of a butcher, in that town, 
that in his time the only. means’ of reaching; 
London was, either, by going om foot or:eni 
horseback, the latter. method not ‘being -prat+ 
ticable at all periods of the year nop in every 
state of the weather ;. and.that the roads;were! 
never at that time in such, a condition as tu: 
admit of sheep or cattle being: deivenyupor> 
them to. the, London, .markets;;: for, whichs 
treason the farmers.were iprevented ‘sending: 
thither, the produce of their: lands, the!immes: 
diate neighbourhood being,:in fact, :theit only: 
market... Under,|these circumstances ¢ ‘the! 
quarter of a fat ox was commonly sold fows 
about fifteen shillings, and the price’ of init. 
ton was one penny, farthing pet: pound -1 Tire: 
journey between London and: Horsham: a; dieio 
tance of \thirty-six: miles, sidw! occupies: lens) 
than four hours of :time > -apwards:ofthirty® 
stage-coaches, travelling: at ‘this’ rate}'‘pass“ 
through the town from and ‘to London duily;& 
in addition to private ‘carriages: and “posts: 
chaises ;. the traffic of goods—ehiefly grain! 
and. coals — carried on with: the di of! 
which Horsham is the centre, excveds'40000 ' 
tons annually, in addition to numerous droves | 
of cattle and flocks of shéep' which’ ale'eonti: © 
nually'to be met upen the road) ‘This diffe’ 
rence has heen effected thus'in the ddutve’ of ° 
two generations by means:of the constriction | 
and imptovement of tumpike-roads,”’ If, pré- 
viously to theit adoption, sucha retwule? iid 
been preditted,’ would not! the’ proupect’ have?’ 
been considered. wild and  ichimetical ?* ‘but’? 
witnessing, as» we! doy ‘its accomptishtnent; ’ 
may we not fairly and) reasonably look fur a!’ 
series of further improvements, of which rat“ 
ways and locomotive 'steam-earriages ‘maybe © 
only among the first steps, that shall do mite’ 
for us: and our ‘descendants that tarp pikes’ 
roads» have ' done ‘for ~ our! ‘iminediate ‘predé: '! 
cessors and: ourselves, inv facilitating the inter“ 
course between different parts of the kinigdém’* 
in opening ‘distant’ mar dd economiziig™ 
the cost of transport; and ’ a he’ 
prices of produce throughout the kingddin'® 
for the general benefit of the’ commanhity ?"!" 
InArthur ‘¥: Toarin the? of” 
England, published ‘in’ 1770; ‘we Hind ' thé! 
following statement ‘as 'to the “eunditioh: “of” 
the turnpike-road ‘between’ Preston’ anit Wie" 
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gan, a spot: which is now become a centre for 
railway operations. This description of a 
turnpike-road exhibits au extraordinary con- 
trast with the safety, comfort, and celerity 
ptesented by the more modern improvement. 
“I know not in the whole range of language 
terms sufficiently expressive to describe this 
infernal road. To look over a map, and per- 
ceive that it is a principal one, not only to 
some towns, but even whole counties, one 
would naturally conclude it to be at least 
decent ; but let me most serionsly caution all 
travellers who may accidentally purpose to 
travel this terrible county to avoid it as they 
would the devil, for a thousand to one but 
they break their necks or their limbs by over- 
throws or breakings down. They will here 
meet with ruts which I actually measured 
four feet deep, and floating with mud only 
from a wet summer; what therefore must it 
be after a winter? The only mending it in 
places receives, is the tumbling in some loose 
stones, which serve no other purpose but jolt- 
ing a carriage in the most intolerable manner. 
These are not merely opinions, but facts, for 
I actually passed three carts broken down in 
these eighteen miles of execrable memory.” 

In what has just been said it is by no 
means intended to put out of sight or to 
undervalue what has been accomplished by 
means of canals, and the more modern inven- 
tion of steam-conveyance upon our rivers and 
along our coasts. The continually increasing 
use that is made of the last-mentioned of 
these improvements has completely disproved, 
as regards our own country, the assertion of 
Adam Smith, which was indeed true at the 
time that he used it, that “ man is the least 
transportable species of luggage.” During a 
great part of the year, the persons passing 
daily up and down the Thames in steam- 
vessels in search of health, pleasure, or busi- 
ness, are to be reckoned by thousands, nearly 
the whole of whom, but for the facility of 
transit thus offered, would have been con- 
stantly confined to the unfavourable atmo- 
sphere of a crowded city. But it would be 
foreign to our purpose on the present occa- 
sion to go into an inquiry upon the general 
subject of inter-communication,—a subject 
which would require for its proper develope- 
ment far more space than can be afforded in 
this volume. ah that we can, with any 
chance of success, hope to accomplish, on the 
present occasion, is to bring together some of 
the more prominent parts of the existing 
information that has a bearing upon the sub- 
ject of railways, the promotion of which has 
of late become a matter of such absorbing 
interest throughout the country. 

It is believed that railways were first intro- 
duced into this country at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when they were em- 
ployed in some of the Newcastle collieries. 
The rails ut that time were of wood, and a 


description of them,‘as constructed in the 
ear 1676, is thus given in the Life of the 
rd Keeper North :—‘ The manver of the 
carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river, exactly straight and 
parallel; and bulky carts are made with four 
rollers fitting those rails, whereby the carriage 
is so easy, that oue horse will draw down 
four or five chaldron of coals, and is an ime 
mense benefit to the coal-merchants.” 

These railways, for a long time, made but 
little progress in improvement. In 1765, 
about a century and a half after their first 
introduction, the following description of 
them was given :— When the road has been 
traced at six feet in breadth, and where the 
declivities are fixed, an excavation is made of 
the breadth of the said road, more or less 
deep, according as the levelling of the road 
requires. There are afterwards arranged 
along the whole breadth of this excavation, 
pieces of oak wood, of the thickness of four, 
five, six, and even eight inches square; these 
are placed across and at the distance of two 
or three feet from each other; these pieces 
need only be squared at their extremities, and 
upon these are fixed other pieces of wuod, 
well squared and sawed, of about six or seven 
inches breadth, by five in depth, with pegs 
of wood: these pieces are placed on each side 
of the road along its whole length ; they are 
commonly placed at four feet distance from 
each other, which forms the interior breadth 
of the road.” 

The railroad, thus described, was called 
the “ single-way.” Its principal disadvan- 
tage arose from the want of durability in the 
parts exposed to friction of the wheels. When 
those parts or rails were no longer serviceable, 
they were replaced by others; but hy the 
frequent perforation of holes for the insertion 
of the pins by which they were fastened ty 
the sleepers, the latter also were obliged to be 
frequently renewed, and it was in order partly 
to remedy this evil that the “ double-way ” 
was introduced. This improvement consisted 
in the placing of another rail upon the surface 
of the one which rested upon and was fast- 
ened to the sleepers; this upper rail could 
then be worn away and renewed without 
interfering with the junction of the other 
parts, which would remain uninjured for a 
considerable time. The roadway within the 
rails was filled up above the level of the 
sleepers with ashes beat well together, and by 
this means the sleepers were protected from 
the action of the horses’ feet. By means of 
this contrivance, the load of a one-horse cart, 
which on the common road was 17 cwt., was 
increased to 42 ewt. 

These railways appear tu. have been con- 
fined to the use of collieries, and to have 
been employed for the conveyance of heavy 
loads from a higher to a lower level. Little 
attention was, therefore, paid to altain uni- 




















furmity in the rate of descent; the most that 
was attempted in this way was the diminish- 
ing of abrupt descents. ere it was ueces- 
sary to diminish the resistance offered to the 
motion of the wheels through the winding of 
the road, or by any small occasional acclivity, 
thin plates of malleable iron were nailed upon 
the surface of the rail; but it was long betore 
this contrivance suggested a further improve- 
ment, and that iron rails were substituted. for 
the softer and less favourable material, nor is 
it at all certain at what precise time that sub- 
stitution was made. 

Mail Coaches.—There are 54 four-horse 
mails in England, and 49 pair-horse mails. 
The greatest speed travelled is 10 miles 
5 furlongs per hour; slowest speed, 6 miles; 
average speed, per hour, 8 miles 7 furlongs. 
The average mileage paid for four-horse mails 
is 13d. per mile; for pair-horse mails 19d. 
per mile. The number of four-horse mails in 
Scotland is 10; of pair-horse mails, 4. The 
greatest speed travelled is 10 miles 4 furlongs 
per hour; slowest speed, 7 miles per hour; 
average speed, 8 miles 2 furlongs. The ave- 
rage mileage paid for four-horse mails in 
Scotland is 14d. per mile; for pair-horse 
mails 24d, per mile. In Ireland there are 
30 four-horse mails, and 5 pair-horse mails. 
The greatest speed travelled is 9 miles } fur- 
long per hour; slowest speed 6 miles 7 fur- 
longs ;. average speed, 8 miles 2 furlongs per 
hour. The average mileage paid for the 
four-horse mails is 23d. per Haglish mile; 
for pair-horse mails 13d. per English mile. 
In Ireland there are 97 mail-cars employed 
in the conveyance of the mails. The greatest 
pees at which they travel is 7§ an hour; 
slowest, 54 miles; and the average speed is 
62 per hour. 

British Museum.—The number of persons 
admitted to view the general collections in the 
British Museum was 71,336 in 1830; 99,912 
in 1831; 147,896 in 1832; 210,495 in 1833; 
237,366 in 1834; and 289,104 in 1835. 

Number of visits made to the Reading 
Rooms for the purpose of study or research, 
about 1,950 in 1810; 4,300 in 1815; 8,820 
in 1820; 22,800 in 1825; 31,200 in 1830 ; 
38,200 in 1831; 46,800 in 1832; 58,800 in 
1833 ; 70,266 in 1834; 63,466 in 1835. 

Number of visits, by artists and students, 
to the Galleries of Sculpture, for the purpose 
of study, 4,938 in 1831; 4,740 in 1832; 
4,490 in 1833; 5,645 in 1834; 6,081 in 1835. 

Number of visits made to the Print Room, 
about 4,400 in 1832; 2.930 in 1833; 2,204 
in 1834; 1,065 in 1835, 

The total expenditure for the year 1835 was 
19,076/. 4s. 64d.; for 1836, 23,600/. The 
increase is chiefly owing to the appointment 
of an additional number of assistants and 
attendants, and toa provision for an increased 
number-of copyists, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the public in the reading-rooms with 
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a complete catalogue of the printed books 
within the current year. 

House of Commons.—Very extensive alter- 
ations of an experimental nature have been: 
made here, under the direction of Dr. Reid of 
Edinburgh, although the building itself can 
be considered only a temporary one; they 
are, doubtless, therefore, chiefly intended to 
ascertain whether the same principles ought 
to be applied to the construction of the New 
Houses of Parliament. The galleries have 
been lowered; as has likewise the ceiling, 
which latter is now formed by an inner sky- 
light framing, making three planes, that in 
the centre horizontal, the others slanting off 
from it an angle of about 25 degrees. These 
surfaces are glazed throughout, in con:part- 
ments of various shapes, with the view of 
preventing sound from collecting in different 
foci. The wooden screen at the back of the 
Speaker’s chair has also been lowered, and 
the whole floor of the apartmeut, together 
with those uf the galleries, has been. perfo- 
rated with holes about one-third of an inch 
in diameter, and an inch and a half apart. 
The appearance it makes is singular enough; 
and, should it be found to answer, it becomes 
a question whether the same purpose might 
not be still better accomplished by. substi- 
tuting metal for wood, and making the floor 
either a continued grating, or a series of gra- 
tings of some ornamental pattern; for, in case 
of fire, a pierced timber floor must be doubly 
dangerous. Besides the above alterations, 
the walls, which were lined with cauvass, 
have been faced with thin boards, as greatly 
aiding sound, and requiring less effort in con- 
tinued speaking. The success of the venti- 
lating apparatus, by means of which the tems 
perature can be maintained at any point, or, 
suddenly increased or lowered at pleasure, 
appeared, on trial, to be complete. The only 
defect observable when the trial was made: 
was, that those at the back of the galleries 


' could not hear very distinctly, which Dr. Reid 


confessed was no more than he had expected, 
and he gave it as his opinion that it would be 
better if galleries could be dispensed with 
altogether in buildings of this nature. 


The Gatherer. 


The Beggar’s Opera.—The opinion is 
gaining ground that it is not genteel to ad- 
mire this opera; and, (Heaven help us !) they 
decry its murality! This from a people who 
tore the clothes off each others’ backs to 
get at “ Tom and Jerry;”’ “ Lurline ;’”’ 
and “ Faublas ;”—with numerous modern 
delicacies besides, which might be enume- 
rated. Jt is, however, a stale manceuvre to 
decry that as immoral in its tendency, which 
satirizes a fashionable or favourite vice ; 
and this was the intention of the “‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.” —Musical /Vorld. 















Mr. Braham’s management of his voice is 
a constant source of admiration with us. His 
ear is so choicely correct, that he knows in 
an instant when his intonation is a little in- 
accurate; and then his mode of contriving to 
ive as much breadth to that tone, as though 
it were perfect, shows the consummate mas- 
ter of his art.—Jbid. 
ive Theatricals.— Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague mentions an opera that 
was performed in the open sir, when she was 
at Vienna, the decorations and habits of 
which cost the emperor thirty thousand 
pounds sterling; and during the reigns of 
the late emperors, from the first years of 
Leopold, to the middle of the last century, 
there used to be operas at the expense of 
the court, written, composed, und performed, 
by persons of the greatest abilities that could 
be assembled from all parts of Europe. We 
are led to believe that the taste is sadly 
changed in the present day at the Austrian 
a! waltzes being now all the rage.— 
id. 


New Species of Piano-forte.—A manu- 
fucturer of piano-fortes at Vienna, named 
Domian, has lately succeeded in construct- 
ing an instrument of four octaves, the tone 
of which is produced by the means of steel 
bars in the form of tuning forks. Its dimen- 
sion is that of a square piano; and the qua- 
lity of the sound is described as being de- 
lightful, particularly in the upper notes. It 
offers one great advantage, in always remain- 
ing in tune.— Ibid. 

- Rossini meeting Mr. Bishop in Puris or 
London, (we forget which,) and having 
known him before; but upon this occasion, 
after several ineffectual attempts, fuiling to 

onounce his name—* Ah! Monsieur— 

onsieur ** * * ” bar vay him of his a 

ition by singing the first strain o 
Bishop's beautifal round, ** When the wind 
blows.” — Ibid. 

Grapes.—The trellis of vines in the a 
at Fontainebleau, planted by Louis XV., 
which is nearly fifteen hundred yards in 
length, produces about seven thousand 
pounds weight of grapes annually.—W.G.C. 

Exeter Cathedral was 400 years in build. 
ing; it has a peal of bells reckoned the largest 
in all England, as is also its organ, the great 
pipe of which is fifteen inches in diameter. 


Within the London bills of mortahty, 
there are five hundred and two places of 
public worship; two hundred and thirty- 
seven charity-schools ; three th J eight 
hundred and thirteen seminaries of edu- 
cation; one hundred and twenty-two asy- 
lums and almshouses ; thirty hospitals and 
dispensaries; seven hundred and four 
friendly or benefit societies; and eight so- 
cieties for the pu of promoting the 
learned, useful, and polite arts. W.G.C. 
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_ The large Porphyry Vase, in the Zoolo- 
gical Garden in front of the country seat of 
the King of Sweden near Stockholm, was 
made out of a single block, weighing eight 
hundred ship pounds, at Elfdal, in Dalecar- 
lia, and wrought after a design of Professor 
Frehlestin, copied from an Herculaneum vase 
of marble : it weighs fifty-five ship pounds ; 
is nine feet high, and the upper portion 
twelve feet in diameter: the busin contains 
seven hundred and fifty gallons; the por- 
phyry is extremely hard, of a bright red, 
studded with white, green, and black spots, 
and is a species of stone which had hitherto 
occurred but in small specimens. The 
pedestal or foot, is of unpolished granite, 
three feet high. W. G. C. 

Curious Musical Instrument.—The fol- 
lowing description of a curious musical in- 
strument, which has been brought from 
Barbary, belonging to a reverend gentleman 
in the county of Waterford, appeared a short 
time since, in an Irish paper :—It is made of 
detached pieces of hard wond, each smaller 
than the other, till it tapers to nearly a coni- 
cal shape; the wood is about an inch in 
breadth and the eighth of an inch in width, 
and the longest piece about a foot in length, 
each degrading till they descend to four 
inches. These are attached to each other 
by means of strings which pass through 
either side ; and the instrument is played on 
by an ivory bull attached to a whalebone 
about ten inches in length. The music is 
excellent, and any tune may be performed 
on it, W. G.C. 


_ One Eye.—Peres the minister and favou- 
rite of Philip II., King of spain, a man of 
great t#lent, reposed all his happiness in the 
possession of a mistress, who had been de- 
prived of un eye from her birth. Henry !V., 
conversing one day with Peres, said he could 
not understand how a lady deprived of one 
eye could have so many charms. “ Sire,’’ 
replied Peres, ‘it is by the providence of 
Heaven this young lady was born with one 
eye: with this moiety of natural fire she has 
put all Spain in combustion; if she had pos- 
sessed two eyes, she would have reduced it 
to ashes,’’ Ww. G.C 
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meee GENERAL INDEX.” ode 


Actina, excellent, 85 
Addison, his birth lace, 50 
Addisoniana, or Anecdotes of Addison, 50 
Aeronautics in England, 178 
Affair, a small one, 208 
Africa, warfare of, 118 
Africans, customs of the, 53 
Air, fresh, necessity of, 133 
Alexander, the Emperor, and Madame de 
Stael, 128 
Ruy and Crocodiles, inoffensiveness 
ol, 
Alligators swallowing stones, 7 
Altamira, the Count, 239 
Amatory Poetry, what is it ? 384 
Amazon, perilous voyage on the, 233 
America, steam. vessels to; 427 
wit and actors from, 393 
Ameticau Black Snake, the, 147 
: jury, verdict of, 208 
Ancestry, pride of, 84 
Annuals for. 1837, Spirit of the ; 
Book of Beauty, 44 
Comic Almanac, 377 
Drawing-room.Scrap-book, 441 
Forget-me-not, 324 
Hood’s. Comic. Annual, 433 
; Juvenile Forget-me-not, 336—348 
« Keepsake, 437 
Landscape, 435 
Oriental l, 322 
Pawsey’s Pocket-book, 448 
Antiquities, Egyptian, 98—338 
‘ Mexican, recent, heppeination of, 338 
Aphis, new pee ecies of, 38 
Approach of Hannibal, jie on the, 147 
Arch, new. triumphal, at Puris, described, 


Archery, notes on, 115 
‘chitecture, aes and Continental, beau- 


kt 0 
rp ; historical associations of, 108 
London, 128—147 
Artic @xpedition, new, 69 
Arkwright and the Cotton Mannfacture, 258 
Armaday. ish; ‘lines on the,:244 
papa jnythe time of Edward HI., 140 
notes:on, 115—131—229 

Asdjiiahe’ ustomis of the, 303 
Astracan,.costume in, 452 
Astronomy, anecdote of, 384 
Austrian Army, regalation in, 32 
Author, the, 84 
Authors, remarks on, 219° 


uthor, cantion against, 320 
Atle aa Sketches, by-Mrs. Craw- 
‘ord; 


Baeehanatia « ‘Memorabilia, by Seen 169 


Balloons and Railways, notes on; 346 
VoL. XxXvul. 2H 





Agee ecole ohh 
27708 foBtenos a 
vissiods ov et 189 
aid nedw inaient op 
ad han ;stavuoos 
Balloon; the Vanshal , deverption end firat 
ascent of, 79+ 181++224++847 s:ow 3: 
how to constract eerie 1 to 199 
why it rises, 256; M 
Banner of the Tomb, 261, ralisod 
Bannister, John, memoir of, 339. Pe 
Barbel, to cook, 256 
Berry, Mr., his design for the New Houses 
of Parliament, 2 
Bathing, notes on, 149—150 
in Russia, 223 j 
Bats, errors respecting, 88 1 
Battersea, the horizontal mill at, 387 , 
Lord Bolingbroke’s tomb at, 200 
Beards, prohibition of, 272 
Bear-hunting, anecdote of, 432 * 
Beaver, habits of the, 8 { 
Bed, the German, 76 
Bee management, ber 167 
Bee-hive, i 
Bee’s Wing Ene x4 a sketch, a6: 
Beet-root, paper from, 384 
sugar from, 304 
Beggar’s Opera; the, 463, 
Belgium, morals in; 208 
Beetle, the, 21 ‘ 
Beetle Brooches at Rio Janeiro} 304%) il 
Belvoir Castle, lines on, 
Better a finger off than aye wagging; 963) 
Bible and Testaments, ancient, 224): 
Bijooga Islanders, canoe of, 360.4... 
Bilton House, Addison at, 50 
Biography, French, 207 
Birds killed by flying against lighthouses, 420 
Birds, longevity of, 133-181 . 


Birds oiling their plumage, 891 © .,,./), Ml 
Birds of Prey, boldness.of, 361, .; 
Bird, traces ofa large one, 148... aly ‘a 


Birmah, education in, 117 
Birmingham, Free Grammar, School at, ‘2 
Birth, extraordinary, 294 it tg 
Blackbird, lines on the, 329. 
Black Prince, death of the, 220 . 
Blake, Robert, Adiaitaly lines.on, 447, 
Blasting rocks, mode 
Blenheim, the battle of, BL?" oh 
Book, a dear one, 320°? 2" *° i hie a 
Books, new, noticed and quoted: 

= rr History of ide 


Buckland’s ' Bridgewater ‘Treatise on 
Geology and Mineralogy, 282 

Calcott’s History of Painting,: 343 « 

— to the ‘Almanac: for 1987; 


Carpenter's: Life. of Milton, 31 

Confessioms of :an «Elderly Gentleman) 
by the Countess of Blessington, 3}6 ' 
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Books, new, noticed and quoted : 

Culverwell’s (Dr.) Hints to the Citi- 
zens of London, 135—149 

Desultory Man, by G. P. R. James, 
Esq., 412—431 

Diary of a Desennuyée, 201—219 

Gossip’s Week, the, 109—122 . 

Great Metropolis, the, 297—380—428 

Guide to the Pharities and Religious In- 
stitutions of London, 316 

Hall’s (Capt.) Schloss Hainfield, 60— 
76—80 


Head’s (Sir Geo.) Home Tour, 29 
Homeopathy and Allopathy, by Dr. 
Uwins, 268 
Howitt’s (Mary) Wood Leighton, 15— 
27—46—131 
Isaacs’s Travels and Adventures in the 
Zoolu Country, 226 
James’s History of the Life of Edward 
the Black Prince, 137—171—220 
Jesse’s Angler’s Rambles, 218 
Juvenile Every-day Book, 280 
Knowles’s Play of the Daughter, 397 
Laird of Logan, second series, 363 
Macgregor’s Note-book, 93 
Madrid in 1835, 241 
Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte, 188 
Nathan’s Life of Malibran, 271 
Oakleigh Shooting Guide, 153—191 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons— 
Winter, 413 
Traits and Trials of Early Life, by L. 
E. L., 121—154 ' 
Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, 13 
Bolingbroke, Lord, at Battersea, 198 
Bonito, specimens of the, 
Borrowing, American, 304 
Botany, medical, origin of, 393 
Botanical Society of London, establishment 
of, 272 
Brandy and Brandy-and-water, 170 
Braham, Mr., his voice, 464 
Breeches, ancient trunk, 396 
Brewing, ancient and modern, 115 
statistics of, 162 
Bridal custom, 208 
Bridal of Gertrude, the, a tale, 329 
Bride, lines on the, 250 
Bride of Walsingham, the, a tale, 441 
Briggs, Sir Clement, anecdotes of,'73 
Bristol Hot Wells, recollections of, 314 
British Association, new facts reported to, 
283—292—310—379—426 
British Museum, report of the parliamentary 
committee on, 57 
British Museum, visiters to, 463 
Broadstairs, antiquities of, 145 
a Lord, and M. Dupin, parallel 


Bull, 368 
Bullfinches, tame, 416 
taught to pipe, 363 
Buonaparte, Lucien, his memoirs, 188 
Burford, Mr., his panorama of Lago Mag- 
giore, 70 


INDEX. 


Burial, various customs of, 196 
Buykdere, great tree of, 43] 
Byron, Lord, Gothe’s opinion of him, 266 
Cadiz, notice of, 304 
Cage birds, observations on, 195 
Calantha, a sketch, 446 / 
Calendar of Natural History, proposal for, 23 
Canada, settlement in, 193 
Canine sagacity, 1 
Canoes, varieties of, 359 
Capers, substitute for, 240 
Carisbrook Castle, description of, 41 
Carisbrook, origin of, 99 
Carp, enormous, 119 
Casting out devils, 451 
Castle, Belvoir, lines on, 448 
Craigmillar, described, 161 
Fotheringay, described, 67 
Tutbury, cescribed, 129 
Warwick, visit to, 251 
Cat, age of one, 176 
Cat, concealment of, 256 
Cats, with differently coloured eyes, 79 
without tails, 8 
Cathedral, Chartres, described, 34 
Caubul, marriages in, 117 
Cedars, fine, at Wilton Park, 250 
Celtic origins, remarks on, 99—355 
Cetacea, longevity of, 133 
Chacun a son gout, 208 
Chair, acoustic, invention of, 416 
Chambers, old prices of, 303 
Champagne, varieties of, 188 
Character, a sketch, 356 
Charades, &c. for Christmas, 4]8—450 
Charlecote, visit to, 251 
Charles I., bust of, 80 
Charles V. and Erasmus, 85 
Chartres Cathedral, description of, 34 
fire at, 175 
Charter, curious municipal, 118 
Chaumontelle pears, 368 
Chedworth, Lord, anecdotes of, 74 
Cheese-hopper and cheese-mite, the, 456 
Chemical Tintribes, 365 
Chesterfield’s letters, 84 
Chimney pieces, ancient, 248 
China at Ireland, parallel of, 95 
China and Naples, Bo 
Chinese carving, }12 
gunpowder, 96 
romance, 92 
Cholera, recent course of the, 394 
— charades and enigmas for, 418— 
0 


fare, 421 
in Norway, 425 
olden, 
plum-pudding, olden, 432 
turkeys, 
Chronicle of Gargantua, the, 415 
Church ornaments, sonnet on, 345 
City business, 160 
City speculation, an anecdote, 74 
Clock at fault, 365 
Cloven foot, the, 368 












































































Clubs, effect of, 220 

eccentrics of the, 380 

in London, utility of, 299 

the rival, 112 
Coal, origin of, 223 
Coatimondi, habits of the, 7 
Cockchafers, story of, 32 
Cocker’s arithmetic, 432 
Cock-fighting, Pope’s fondness of, 84 
Coins, old English, value of, 461 
Colombia river sturgeon, the, 119 
Colonies, British, list of, 79 
Colquijilca, mines of, 383 
Combativeness, phrenological, 127 
Company, a new one, 240 
Conjugal hint, 365 
Consultation, singular one, 364 
Cook, Captain, monument to, 295 
Cookery, good English, 128 
Cook’s folly, near Bristol, tale of, 314 
Cooper, the painter, his tomb, 457 
Copper sheathing for ships, 112 
Corinthian brass, 116 
Cotton manufacture and the Arkwrights, 

261 


Cotton-mill, the first, at Cromford, 259 

Coverdale, Miles, tomb of, 416 

Country gentry, 220 

Country seats, notes on, 249 

Courtship, test for, 350 

Craigmiller Castle described, 161 

’ Crane, the crowned, 389 

Crawford, Mrs., her sketches connected 
with Lacock Abbey, 72 

Creaking boots and shoes, 351 

Cressy, battle of, described, 141 

Cricket, origin of, 219 

Crime, incentives to, 384 

Criticism, elegant, 84 

Critics and reformers, 85 

Crockford’s, wines at, 300 

Crocodile of Egypt, the, 391 

Cromwell, Cowley on, 85 

Cross, Mr., his discoveries in chemical sci- 
ence, 283 

Cruelty to animals, observations on, 19] 

Cruise in a jolly-boat, 157 

Crystals and minerals, artificial, to make, 283 

Cuba, island of, described, 204 

Curran and Grattan, 144 

Damascus blades, value of, 116 

Daughter, the, a play, scene from, 397 

Death of William Rufus, lines on the, 115 

Deference, compliment of, 144 . 

Deference to the ladies, 364 

Demon of the mist, a tale, 285—252 

Desperate defence, 176 

Despotism, definition of, 83 

Destinies of royal persons, 288 

Devil, popular notions of the, 301—368 

Di Tanti Palpiti, 224 

Diderot, anecdote of, 208 

Die Vernon, the original, 78 

Dinde aux Truffes, 128 

Disappointed Bachelor, the, 10 








INDEX 


Disease, origin of, 303 

Diving, feats of, 245 

Dog, domestication of the, 406 

Dog, Esquimaux, and wolf, 23 

Doggett’s coat and badge, origin of, 168 
Dool trees, 160 

Douglas, the late David, 54 

Dress in the reign of Henry VI., 400 
Drinking, Addison’s love of, 85 

Druses, seats of, 453 

Dry rot, preventive of, 416 

Dundee, Viscount, alleged spirit of, 74 
Dutch Vauxhall, 240 

Duty, perfection of, 351 

Eagle-owl, the, 390 

Earl’s Daughter, the, a ballad, 334 
Ear-rings, policy of wearing, 352 

Earth, temperature of the, 208—379 
Education, varieties of, 64 

Edward the Black Prince, death of, 220 
Edward III., state of commerce and the arts 

in his reign, 140 
Eeliauts, the, of Persia, 367 
Egypt, ancient musical instruments of, 98 
domestic antiquities of, 338 

Elephants dancing on ropes, 287 
Elephant fight described, 287 

Embassy, economical, 85 

Emery, John, epitaph on, 16 

—_— ancient movable military force of, 


English people, absurdity of the, 64' 
English travellers on the continent, 431 
English writer, the first useful, 461 
Enigmas; horticultural, 418 
Epitaph, beautiful, after the antique, 384 
Epitaphs, curious, 160—192—320—352 
Eucles announcing the victory of Mara- 
thon, 447 
Evening in the camp, 211 
Evening, lines on, 329 
Evesham Bell-tower, described, 162 
Excuse for passing a friend in the street, 365 
Failures, memorable, 86 
Fairy Ring, origin of the, 388 
Tales, old English and Welsh, 300 
Faacy Ball, the, a sketch, 439 
Fantoccini at Milan, 45 
Faraday, Mr., on Silification, 86 
Fashion, changes in the society of, 298 
Fashionable World, the, 238 
Feast of Incas at Valenciennes, 254 
Feathers and Diamonds, notes on, 282 
Felicité, by —_ Blessington, 444 
Fellenberg, M., his establishment in Switzer- 
land, 93 
Fish, habits and instincts of, 219 
new, description of, 23 
remarkable, in the Indian Seas, 23 
Fishes, longevity of, 197 
Flax, New Zealand, natural history and eco- 
nomy of, 311—341 
— picture, celebrated, description of, 
] 


Flowers, closing of, during the late eclipse, 54 
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Flower, the largest, 281 
sensibility of, 166 
Flying Chariot, the, a tale from Herder, 162 
Folly, the Thames, 168 
Fonthill, present state of, 249 
Football, Indian, game of, 374 
Fortune, the tide to, 247 
Fotheringhay Castle, historical description 


of, 67 
Church, description of, 17 
Fountain of the Woods, 212 
Fowls, Indian, 389 
French Republic, Last Days of the, 43 
Friend, the best, 85 
Frost, amusements connected with, 414 
Fruits, East Indian, 292 
Galantee Show at Christmas, 424 
Galette, La, a sketch, 412 
Galvanism, effect of on minerals, 379 
Gambia Goose, economy of the, 42u 
Garrick and Pope, anecdote of. 84 
Garter, order of the, origin of, 171 
Gas, cookery by, 183 
Genius, homage to, 84 
Mrs. Montague on, 128 
George I. and Paradise Lost, 85 
IIL, habits of, 13 
statue of, in Pall Mall East, 114 
Gibbon, General, the Irish rebel, 247 
Giraffes in London, 16 
Godric, S2., legend of, 300 
Going to Court, 220 
Gold Snuff-box, the, a sketch, 229 
Goodness, advantages of. 351 
Gothe’s opinion of Lord Byron, 266 
Graveoaia antiquity of, 223 
Greek Fire, ancient, 115 
habits of the, 207 
modes of music, 115 
Green, Mr., his vast balloon, 179 
Grotius, tomb of, described, 215 
Gudgeon-fishing in the Thames, 218 
Guichola Indians, martiages of the, 117 
Guide-posts, utility of, 249 
Haberdashers of old times, 396 
Hancock’s Steam carriage, Era, 137 . 
New Steam-carriage, Automaton, 
described, 417 
Hand, a fine one, 351 
Handel’s music, 85 
Harp, the Egyptian, 98 
Hatred, Owen Feltham on, 15) 
Havanah, in Cuba, described, 204 
Haunted Chamber, the, 24 
Hawk and Kite, boldness of, 361 
Haydn, his first visit to London, 224 
Height of Impudence, the, 363 
Hemans, Mrs., and Shakspeare, 400 
eae Mrs., her last residence in Wales, 
9 


Herapath, Mr., on the London and Green- 
wich Railway, 402—403—404 
Highland Arithmetic, 364 
Husband, 364 
Hill, Mr., the American actor, 394 


INDEX. 


Hill of Science, an allegory, 100 

Hint to Mr. Braham, 32 

Historian, qualifications for, 176 

Hitchin Hall, by Mr. Hood, 434 

Hogs, varieties of, 8 

Holloway, Infant school at, 369 

Homeopathy and Allopathy compared, 268 
treatment of, 269 

ser of Commons, improvements in the, 

3 


Houses, early British, 280 
of Parliament, the proposed new, 2 
How to deceive two Thieves, 285 
Howfyl, Fellenberg’s Establishment at, 93 
Hungary, dinner in, 63 
Huntingdon County Gaol and House of Cor- 
rection described, 375 
Hybrids, notes on, 389 
Hydriotes, customs of the, 118 
Hydrophobia, to prevent, 400 
In Senate, 208 
Incas, feast of, at Valenciennes, 254 
India, steam vessels to, 427 
trade with, 293 
Indian Cook, 246 
Infant School at Holloway, 369 
Inn, a comfortable one, 298 
Insects, longevity of, 197—233 
Isola Bella, description of, 70 
Isturitz, Don Tomas, anecdote of, 239 
Jardin des Plantes, the, at Paris, 176—382 
Java, fire-pheasant of, 323 
Jersey, living in, 370 
some account of, 353 
Jewels, love of, 350 
Jones, Sir Harford, his embassy to Persia, 
303 


Juggling, profitable, 288 
Kensington Gardens, improvements in. 104 
Ketel, the elf-seer, story of, 301 
Kia-tsing china, 28 
King, the present, youth of, 14 
Koords, feats of, 426 
Light living, anecdote of, 246 
new, for artists, 343 
Lime on Land, effect of, 311 
Lion of Thorwaldsen, the, 289 
Listening, crime of, 350 
contrivance for, 352 
Literature, English, annual sale of, 272 
Lockman, the lamb, 84 
Logan on Chemical Analysis, 365 
Loiterings of Travel, 251 
London in Autumn, 109 
beggars in, 299 
changes in the inhabitants of, 299 
Charities, guide to, 316 
crowded streets of, 297—298 
extent and population of, 297 
lines on, 185 
low life, 380 
mortality in, 298 
newspaper, features of, 428 
public institutions of, 464 
streets, appearances of, 298 
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London, vastness of, 79 
Loneiy Man, the, a sketch, 38 
Longevity of Animals, Mr. Fennell on the, 
102—133—181—196—233 
Love and Hope, by Shelley, 400 
like a fever, 351 
Louis Philippe, characteristics of, 192 
Lovetts, the family of, 314 
Lunar Discoveries, 245 
Lacock Abbey, autobiographic sketches con- 
nected with, 72 
Laird of Barloch, the, 365 
Lambeth Palace, _ and library at, 65 
Land of the Free, 20 
Lamps, everlasting, 116 
Lantern, substitute for, 272 
Lanterns, new, for ships, 245 
Lardner, Dr., on Steam Navigation to Ame- 
rica and India, 426 
Leicester’s Tower, Kenilworth, lines on, 211 
Libels, Bayle on, 85 
Life, lines on, by Congreve, 80 
Lion, hearing of the, 21 
Liscombe, the family seat of the Lovetts, 315 
Liston, Mr., traits of, 160 
Llangollen Vale, lines on, 37 
Madrid, Prado at, described, 241 
Magpie, pugnacity of the, 389 
Mail Coaches in England, 463 
MSS., curious, 208 
Malibran, Madame, acrostic on, 291 
anecdotes of, 271 
benevolence of, 240 
lament for, 288 
last days of, 237 — 308 
340 


td 


life of, 278 
lines on the funeral of, 


sonnet to the memory of, 


22 
Malthe, description of the, 23 
Malthusian cat, 432 
Man in Winter, and provisions for his com- 
fort, 413 

Manners in 1769, 80 
Marriage, lines on, 320 
Martin, Mr. John, on painting on glass, 13] 

Mr., his plan for walks on the Thames 

banks, 175 
Marvell, Andrew, to his garden, 84 
Mary, Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay, 68 
at Tutbury, 129 
May Fair, by Mary Howitt, 15 
Mechanics v. Poetry, 86 
Merchandise, ancient, 352 
Mercury and Venus teaching Cupid, a pic- 
ture described, 159 

Mexico, antiquities of, 339 
Mice in Norfolk, 464 
Mice, to preserve food from, 272 
Minstrel’s Grave, lines on the, 268 
Mill, horizontal, at Battersea, 387 
Minstrel, lines on the, 146 
Minstrel’s Curse, the, a ballad, 388 


INDEX. 


Misdeal, the, 365° 

Misquotation, unfortunate. 400 

Missel-thrush and magpie, fight between, 148 

Mohammedan at prayers, portrait of, 322 

Mollusca, longevity of, 233 

Monkey, red, howl of, 361 

Monkey, the, a tale, 451 

Monody on Youth, 5 

Mont Blanc, ascents of, 94 

Montford, countess of, her heroism at-Hen- 
nebon, 139 

Morniny, lines on, 329 

Mosque, inscription on, 432 

Mouldiness, to prevent, 320 

Mountain Waterfall, the, 450 

Mozart, the grave of, 224 

Music in the Kitchen, 239 

Musical Instruments, "Egyptian, 98 

Musical Instrument, curious, 464 

Musicians, memory of, 174 

Naples, the Strada di Toledo at, 48 

Napoleon, his favourite wine, 128 

Napoleon’s mother, visit to, 436 

Napoleon, remains of, at St. Helena, 264 

Napoleon’s tomb and its willows, 372 

Natural History Works, notes on some mo- 
dern, 6—21-—-287—361—389—419 

Nettles, uses of, 384 

Newspapers in Europe, 48 

New Orleans, burial at, 53 

Nice Doctor, the, a tale, 324 

Niebuhr, the historian, portrait of, (4 

Norway, Christmas in, 425 

Not known upon ’Change, 364 

Nourmahal, scene in the life of, 444 , 

Nugent, lord, lines by, 432 

Oak, the old, at Winfarthing, * 

Obedient Wives, : 263 

Observatories, public, 99 

Ocean = em the, a ballad by Mr Canning, 


One De 464 
Opium, British, specimen of, 393 

and tea, trade in, 96 
Organ-mending, anecdote of, 303 
Ossian and Shakspeare, Herder on, 45—99 
Ostrich, habits of the, 7 
Otaheite, sovereigns of, 426 
Otter, food of the, 6 

hunting, pastime of, 288 
Owls, screeching and hvoting, 362 
Oyster, strength of the, 20 
Painting and Colours, 239 

on glass, 131 
Spanish school of, 142 

Palingenesis, the, or artificial plant, 132 
Pangolin, habits of the, 7 
Papyrus paper, manufacture of, 131 
Paris, new triumphal arch at, 305 

society in, 201 

summer sketch of, 302 
Parliament, proposed new houses of, 2 
Parliamentary Reporting, anecdotes of, 430 
Parnassian Fare, 2 
Parr, Dr, his luxuries, 352 
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Parrots, economy of, 391 

Partridge-shooting in September, 154 

Past, lines on the, 352 

Pedro, Don, anecdote of, 239 

Peregrine falcon, the, in hawking, 361 

Perfumes, benefits of, 344 

Persia, sketches of, 365 

Peru, ladies in, 452 

Pheasants, to rear, 389 

Philosophy and War, 400 

Phormium tenax, or New Zealand Flax, 
economy of, 311—341 

Phrenology, illustrations of, 127 

Physicians, fully of, 352 

Physiognotype, invention of the, 265 

Piano-torte playing, styles of, 288 

Piano-forte, new species of, 

Piano-fortes, various, 304 

Pigments, ancient, 117 

Pike attacking birds, 419 

Pin-making described, 29 

Piping Bullfinches, 362 

Pitt, Mr., anecdotes of, 13 

Pitt, Mr., private life of, 458 

Plantagenets, the, 17—67 

Plants, growing without air, 148 

Plymouth, freedom-day at, 53 

Poetry, varieties of, 352 

Poets-Laureate, English, 272 

Prisons, ancient, 131 

Poitiers, the battle of, 127—172 

Politics, effect of, 352 

Poor Relations, lines on, 26 

Pope, anecdotes of and observations by, 83— 
85 


Poppy, culture of, in China, 344 
Porcelain, ancient Chinese, 132 
Portrait-painting, 64 
Power, a new one, 245 
Prado, the, at Madrid, described, 241 
Praise omitted, 352 
Preaching. extempore in the Church, 396 
Priestley, Dr., his mansion and tomb, 430 
Prophecy, poetical, 83 
Proud Heart, 351 
Psalmody, new work on, 203 
Psalter, ancient, 223 
Public Walks on the Thames Banks, 262 
Puckler Muskau, Prince, at the Tuileries, 44 
Pudding at School, 247 
Purgstall, the Countess of, and Sir Walter 
Scott, 77 
Questioner, the, a chaunt, 72 
Railway abroad, 245 
between Brussels and Paris, 351 
the first, 461 
the London and Greenwich described, 
192—402 
Rainbow, lines on the, 169 
Rajah, Indian, his palace at Boutan, 322 
Rat, the British, 287 
Reading overmuch, 86 
the quickest way to knowledge, 80 
Reasoning of the eye, 64 
Rebuke, piquant, 304 
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Rebus on names, 29] 
Red colour, indelible, 351 
Re‘ tape, 144 
Reign of terror, the, 189 
Relaxation and recreation, 64 
Relic, curious, antique, 407 
Reptiles, longevity of, 182—196 
Retrospection, pleasures of, 350 
Revels of merry England, 42] 
Rhyllon, the residence of Mrs. Hemans, 449 
Ribbledin, or the Christening, 142 
Rich relations, lines on, 106 
Richter, thoughts and sentiments from, 185 
Riddle, by Theudore Hook, 438 
Ridicule and vanity, 350 
Right to a crack, 32 
Rising genius, letter from, 377 
Roast pig, 192 
Rochefoucault’s Maxims, 85 
Rock-meal eaten as food, 303 
Roman malleable glass, 116 
Romantic disinterestedness, 320 
Romance, rhapsody on, 211 
Rose of Jericho, on the, 348 
Rossini and Bishop, 464 
Royal Exchange, statues in the, 261 
pun, 365 
Ruling passion, the, 144 
Russian hospitality, 223 
sledge-drivers, 192 
Ryots, the, or peasants of Persia, 365 
St. Anne’s Society School, Brixton, descrip- 
tion of, 209 
St. Helena, Napoleon’s tomb and willows at, 
372 


recent visit to, 263 
St. Helier, town of, described, 353 
St. James’s Theatre described, 273 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, the old church of, 
10. 


5 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, 64 
Sang-froid at the theatre, 304 
Savoy Palace and Hospital, remains of, 407 
Schloss Hainfeld, description of, 60 
Schooldom, 160 
Schoolfellows, lines to my, 38 
Science and war, 96 
Scotland, travelling in, 293 
Scott, Sir Walter, and the Countess of Purg- 
stall, 77 
Scoundrel, definition of, 400 
Scraps from the Annual Register, 378 
Sculptures, ancient, Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, 152 
Sea-leopard, habits of the, 71 
Seals in various countries, 207 
Season, end of the, 220 
Self-deception, 128 
Selfishness of man, 351 
September, partridge-shooting in, 153 
Servants and masters. 350 
Shark, economy of the, 119 
Sheep, Indian, 2) 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, the, 52 
Ship, the first, 282 
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Shooting, decline of, 153 
Shop signs, eccentric, 194 
Shopmen of London, delinquency of, 158 
Short fall, 364 . 
Show bills, large letters in, 304 
Sickness, sufferings of, 86 
Silver mines of Konsberg, 223 
Sistrum, the Egyptian, 95 
Skulls, drinking from, 63 
Slavery in Africa, 16 
Sleep and death, sonnet to, 346 
Sleeping beauty, lines on the, 328 
Sleeping child, lines to, 406 
Sleep, production of, 48 
Sleep-talking, phenomena of, 125 
Smirke, Mr. Sydney, on Whitehall Palace, 8 
Smoking, American, 352 
Soldier’s Home, lines on the, 121 
Something pleasant, 352 
Song of the swallow, 405 
: wild bee, 350 
Sonnets, by Richard Howitt, 345—6 
Sonnet written in St. Margareret’s Bay, 406 
So—oh !—logical Society, the, 379 
Sovereigns, light, 35] 
Spain, an execution in, described, 213 
Spanish dancing, 435 
heroism, instances of, 222 
school of painting, 142 
wool, excellence of, 400 
Spectator, the original, 84 
Spider, bird-killing, 292 
Spinning-frame, invention of the, 259 
Sports of the Christmas Season, 423 
Spring, lines on, by Shelley, 400 
Squirrel, moulting of the, 148 
Stanhope, Lord, character of, 83 
Stanzas, by. Archdeacon Spencer, 439 
Stanza, old, on a knight of Jerusalem, 92 
Starlight, lines on, by Moore, 80 
State house in the country, 220 
Statues in the Royal Exchange, 26] 
Steam-carriage, Era, Hancock’s, 137 
Automaton, Hancock’s new, 417 
Steam vessels to America and India, 426 
Stonehenge, recent visit to, 249 
Stones swallowed by birds, 8 
Storm, terrific, off Cadiz, 205 
Stothard an entomologist, 96 
Stothard, frieze designed by, 16 
Strasbourg pies, 144 
Sturgeon, the Colombia river, 119 
Suicide, animals committing, 21 
Superstition, old record of, 396 
Suspicion, Owen Feltham on, 246 
Swallowing knives, 159 
Swan attacking a fawn, 420 
wild, song of the, 419 
Sweden, morality in, 176 
Sweepings of the study, 83 
Swift, Dean, gravity of, 84 
Syrian Christians of Malayala, 118 
Tahiti, exchange in, 117 
Tandur, the Turkish, 224 
Tapir, habits of the, 7 
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Taste and smell, phenomena of, 286 
Taylor, Thomas, and his translation of Aris- 
totle, 382 

Tea-pots made by steam, 112 

Teaching, anecdote of, 64 

Teotihualcan, pyramids of, 338 

Thames banks, public walks on the, 262 
fishing, 218 
proposed public walks on its banks, 

175 


sports on the, 168 
trout, 218 
Tunnel, the, a 4 
ss of the, 
Theatre, St. Jamer’s described, 273 
Theatricals, expensive, 464 
Things in strange colours, 364 
Thorwaldsen, lion designed by, at Lucerne, 
289 
Thoughts and sentiments from Richter, 185 
Time, allegory on, 176 
Timur, youth of, 323 
Toleration, Pope on, 83 
Tomb of Bolingbroke, 200 
Cook, Capt.,$295 
Cooper, the painter, 457 
Grotius, 215 
Priestley, Dr., 430] 
Tortoise, doubtful species ot, 421 
longevity of the, 420 
Tournaments, costumes worn at, 303 
Trade and commerce, ancient English, 140 
Translation, Dryden on, 84 
Traveller nonplused, 364 
Transmutation, alchemical, 116 
Trees and plants changed into flints, 86 
Trees, vast, 112 
Triolet, from Cabestaing, 441 
Turnip-fly, to prevent, 245 
Tutbury Castle, description of, 130 
Tyers, Thomas, his Rhapsody on Pope and 
Essay on Addison, 83 
Unlucky word, 160 
Vale of Cypress-trees, lines on, 195 
Vanity defined, 84 
Vanity and suspicion, 351 
Vase, large porphyry, near Stockholm, 464 
Vauxhall balloon, described, 179—181—224 
—34] 


Veiled woman, the, a story, 109—J22 

Venice, glasses of, 117 

Ventriloquism, outline of, 355 

Village church, lines on, 72—J95 

Virtue, rare, 128 

Vision of animals, 361 

Vitrified forts, ancient, 116 

Voice from the grave, 448 

Vulture, the king, 361 

Wagon, the first, 256 

Walking Webbe, 85 

Waithman, alderman, tablet to the memory 
of, 320 

Wanderings in spring, 450 

Wardour Castle grounds described, 249 

Warwick Castle, visit to, 252 
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Watch made of steel,” 96 

Watches, ancient, described, 55 

Water-party, the, a sketch, 408—453 

Welcome, a warm one, 384 

Wellesley, Marquess of, letter from, respecting 
Mr. Pitt, 458 * 

Welsh legend, coincident, 355 

Westminster abbey, lines on, 335 

Wheat, growth of, 292 

White, H. Kirke, "his tree, 319 

Whitebait in Scotland, 53 

Whitehall Palace, remains of, 8 

Wild Sea-gull, lines to the, 291 

Wiil eccentric, 223 

Willersiey Castle, description of, 261 

William the Conqueror, seal of, 89 

William IV., youth of, 14 

Williams, Sir C. H. ., and Pope, 8 

Willows around Napoleon’s tomb, "379 

Wilson, Professor, 40 

Wiltshire, country seats in, 249 

Wine-bibbers, hint te, 35] 

Wine-drinking, fashion ia, 171 

Winfarthing Oak. the old, 345 

Winter, man in, 413 
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Wise men and fools, 64 

Wish, a good one, 85 

Ww olseyan egotism, 85 

Wolves, anecdotes of, 21] 

Woman, an old one, 272 

Wood Leighton, environs of, 27 

Wood-nymph, lines to a, 307 

World- weariness, lines on, 348 

World we live in, the, 393 

Wormwood and purl, 216 

Wyatt, Mr. M. C., his statue of George IIT., 
114 


Yew-tree, longevity of the, 310 

York Gate, Broadstairs, described, 145 

Zhulkovsky, the Warsaw actor, anecdote of, 
400 


Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, the, 48 


the Jardin des 
Plantes, 382 
promenade in, 57—90 
on Sunday, 201 
the Surrey, 16—104 


and 


Zoolus, the, of Eastern Africa, manners and 
customs of, 226° 
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Addison’s Birthplace, 49 
Bee-hive, improved, 185 
Bilton House. 49 
Birmingham Free Grammar School, 81 
Bolingbroke’s Tomb, 200 
British Houses. ancient, (two cuts,) 281 
Broadstairs, 145 
parc cee Castle, 41 

idence, 193 
Cone of the Bij ijoogas, 360 
Chartres Cathedral, 33 
Chimney-pieces, (two cuts,) 248 
Coal, origin of, (two cuts,) 232 
Cook’s, Captain, Tomb, 296 
Cooper's Tomb, 456 
Cotton Mill, first, Cromford, 257 
Craigmillar Castle, 16} 
Crocodile of the Nile, 392 
Egyptian Antiquities, Domestic, 338 

Musical, 97 
Flower, the largest, 281 
Folly on the Thames, 168 
Fotheringhay Church, 17 
Galantee Show, 424 
Grotius’s Tomb, 217 
Hemans, ( Mrs.,) Residence of, 449 
- Hood's Comic Almanae, (two cuts,) 433 

Huntingdon Gaol, 376 
Infant School Holloway, 369 
Jersey, St. Helier, 353 . 
Lambeth Palace Hall, 65 





Lion of Thorwaldsen, 289 

London and Greenwich Railway, 4 40] 

Malthe, the square-browed, 24: 

Mohammedan at Prayers, a 

New Houses of Parliament 

New Zealand Flax, 312 

Papyrus Vessel, 282 

Paris Triumphal Arch, 305 

Physiognotype, (two cuts,) 26] 

Prado at Madrid. 241 

St. Anne’s Society School, 209 

St. James’s Theatre, 273 

Savoy Prison, Ruins of, 408 

Seulptines at Oxford, 152 

Sea-leopard, 72 

Seal of William the Conqueror, 89 

St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, 105 

Statue of George Ill; 113 

Steam Carriage, Automaton, 418 
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Sturgeon, Colombia River, 120 

Thames Tunnel, 385 

“ Too late for the Coach,” 424 
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Vauxhall Balloon, 177 

Watch, ancient, 56 
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